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Catch up with the Sun 
at Flollywood . | 
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LORIDA charm with all its varied 
allurement—outdoor sport, bril- 
liant social gayety, pleasures and 
delights of seashore and country 
club—unfold in full flower at Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel. Midway between 











Every day a day in June. No half- 
way climate. Genial summer and 
warm surf always. Life is not keyed 
to one note. You live as you please, 
and do as you please, drawing your 
enjoyment from a wealth of recrea- 














Palm Beach and Miami, the most 
beautiful hotel in: Florida, it is the Northland’s 
ideal winter sanctuary. 


Front-a-front the ocean, its windows over- 
look the emerald sea. Just a step in your bath- 
ing togs from your room to beach and surf. 


Roomy suites, vast lounges and dining hall, 
every luxurious convenience, yet homelike 
comfort throughout, make this gorgeous hotel a 
dream of beauty and content. Exquisite table- 
fare, featuring fresh vegetables, fruit, butter 
and eggs from the hotel’s own farms, captivates 
a jaded appetite. 


tion and entertainment. Tennis, 
horseback riding, motorboating, aquaplaning, by 
day; dances, musical concerts and recitals by 
night. 


Two fine golf courses invite you; the most 
famous deep sea fishing in the world beckons 
just off shore. 


Why dream by the fireside when you can 
live by a sunny seaside? Come and live the 
happiest, most healthful winter of your life. 
Write for reservations and rates, or other 
information— you will receive a prompt 
answer. 


Reopens December 1—Everything at its Best 


Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., New York Office, National City Bldg., 17 E. 42nd St. 
On Dixie Highway—Two Railroads—and Inland Waterway 


Florida's 


all-year seaside 
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To the man who is 35 
and DISSATISFIED 


Executive Training for Business Men 


| 
; 
Alexander Hamilton Institute ! ssa. .. 
l 
l 
l 





E DELIBERATELY pass 

over a large proportion of 
the readers of Forbes Magazine 
in order to address this page di- 
rectly to men in their thirties. 


There is a powerful reason for 
this. 


The dissatisfied man of twenty- 
five is not usually in a difficult 
position. He has few responsi- 
bilities; he can move easily; he 
can take a chance. 


But from thirty-five to forty 
is the age of crisis. In these years 
a man either marks out the course 
which leads to definite advance- 
ment or settles into permanent 
unhappiness. There are thou- 
sands who see the years passing 
with a feeling close to despera- 
tion. 


They say 


“I must have more money,” 
but they have no plan for 
making more. 


“There is no future for me,” 
but they see no other open- 
ing. 

“I am managing to scrape 
along now, but how in the 
world will I ever educate my 


children?” 


To men whose minds are con- 
stantly—and often almost hope- 
lessly—at work on such thoughts, 
this page is addressed. It is de- 
void of rhetoric. It is plain, 
blunt common sense. 


Let us get one thing straight at 
the very start— 


We do not want you unless 
you want us 


There is the dissatisfied man who will do 
something, and the one who won’t. We 
feel sorry for the latter, but we cannot 
afford to enrol him. We have a reputa- 
tion for training men who—as a result of 
our training—earn large salaries and hold 
responsible positions. That reputation 
must be maintained. We can do much, 
but we cannot make a man succeed who 


will not help himself. So rest assured you 
will not be unduly urged into anything. 


Now what can happen to 
A dissatisfied man who acts? 


We wish we could answer that question 
by letting you read the letters that 
come to us in every mail. Here is one, 
for example—from Victor F. Stine of 
Hagerstown, Md. “I was floundering 
around without a definite goal,” he says, 
“and was seriously considering a Civil 
Service appointment.” (You can tell 
from that how hopeless he was. A Civil 
Service appointment means a few thou- 
sand dollars a year for life.) 


“The study of the Course and Service 
was not a hardship,” he continues, 
“rather it was a real pleasure because it 
is so practical and inspiring thruout.” 
(The method of the Course makes it 
practical and inspiring. We teach busi- 
ness not alone thru study but thru prac- 
tice. You learn executive thinking by 
meeting executive problems and making 
executive decisions.) ‘‘Added self-con- 
fidence and increased vision gained from 
the Course,” says Mr. Stine, “enabled me 
to accept and discharge added responsi- 
bilities successfully.” 


He is Secretary now of the organiza- 
tion in which he was then a dissatisfied 
cog. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


For a man like Mr. Stine we can achieve 
really great results. By learning, thru 
the Modern Business Course and Service, 
the necessary fundamental facts of all 
departments of business, he insures his 
success. His judgment, his value, in- 
crease. The closed roads open. The 
worries disappear. 


We attach a coupon to this advertise- 
ment. It is a little thing, but our expe- 
rience proves that it separates out of 
every hundred readers the few who can 
act. If you are one of these let us mail 
you that wonderful little book, ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business.” For thousands it 
has turned dissatisfaction into immedi- 
ate progress. 


The fee for the Course and Service 
will be advanced on January Ist. 


In common fairness, we feel obligated 
to give all those who have been intend- 
ing to enrol, but have put it off, the 
opportunity to do so at the old rate. 


If you are one of these be sure your 
application is in our hands on or before 
December 31, 1926. 


Priest a he eek eee Lee 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE | 


713 Astor Place 


New York City | 





Send me at once the booklet, “Forging Ahead in 


Business,” 


Business 











In Canapa, Address the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 











Business 


In Austrati, the Alexander Hamilton Position .... 
Institute, 11¢ Castlereagh Street, Sydney 
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Bonner, Brooks 
& Co. 


Investments 


Our Statistical 
Department 


Invites inquiries re- 
garding your pres- 
ent holdings of 
securities or contem- 
plated purchases. 


Timely 
Investment Suggestions 


Sent upon request for B-4 


120 Broadway 
New York 
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How America’s Business 
Prospects Look 


reached a dead center. Stocks, 
likewise, have not been show- 
ing any pronounced trend. 

No great change in business or 
securities is at the moment within 
sight. 

However, things in this country 
rarely continue long without fluctua- 
tion in either direction. The older 
countries of Europe often experi- 
ence long periods of uneventful de- 
velopments. But the United States 
is more mercurial. We are younger. 
We are full of action. Monotony 
does not comport with our tempera- 
ment. Either we feel optimistic or 
we feel pessimistic. And we act ac- 
cordingly. 

Therefore, it is unlikely that either 
business or the stock market will 
move along in the present rut. We 
are almost certain to see a movement 
up or down. 

However, there is every reason to 
look for only a moderate swing. 
Certainly, there is nothing to indi- 
cate that we are on the eve of any 
sharp downward movement. 

What are the more important sus- 
taining factors? 

The Autumn demand for money 
has been met without the slightest 
difficulty, bank reserves are higher, 
money rates are easier, and the ex- 
pectation now is that rates will con- 
tinue easy. 

Although labor is not fully em- 
ployed at a number of 


B wecet appears to have 


By B. C. Forbes 


is worth taking into the reckoning, 
will be distinctly better even than 
last year when cotton prices were 
much higher. 

American farmers as a whole will 
actually reap more money in 1926 
than they did last year even in face 
of unsatisfactory prices for severai 
important commodities. 

Business has nothing to fear from 
politics. The Administration’s plan 
for cutting down income tax pay- 
ments due in the first half of 1927 
cannot fail to have at least a bene- 
ficial sentimental effect even should 
the opposition in Washington prove 
formidable. 

Our railroads, popularly called 
“the country’s largest spenders,” are 
enjoying their greatest prosperity 
since their palmy days before the war. 
Freight records continue to be broken 
and net earnings have increased cor- 
respondingly. Numbers of roads 
doubtless will take advantage of their 
ability to raise additional capital by 
means of common stock issues. Al- 
ready there is substantially more rail- 
road building going on than there 
was two or three or five years ago. 
Other additional mileage is planned, 
especially in the Southwest and 
the West. 

Public utility companies, now a 
group of the first importance, also 
are expanding rapidly and earning 
satisfactory profits. Their further 
growth is assured. 


The same comments can be ap- 
plied to that other industry of in- 
creasing importance, the electric in- 
dustry. 

The iron and. steel industry will 
have to its credit at the end of the 
year the heaviest production ever at- 
tained. Here the net profits have 
not been spectacular, due mainly to 
the country’s capacity for overpro- 
duction and to considerable foreign 
competition. 

Christmas retail trade gives every 
promise of reaching unparalleled 
volume. 

The cotton industry is already re- 
flecting the stimulus of low-priced 
raw material, and it is logical to 
look for quite notable expansion. 

Of course, there are some sober- 
ing factors. 

The automobile industry is under- 
going the usual seasonal slow-down, 
and although all output records have 
again been smashed this year, it is 
too early to count upon a similar per- 
formance during the coming year. 
Tire prices have been cut, but this 
reflects cheaper rubber more than 
anything else. The oil industry is 
still a sufferer from surplus produc- 
tive capacity. 

A rather definite let-up in building 
has set in. What may happen to 
this basic, far-reaching industry is 
occasioning no little comment and 
some concern. It is not easy to take 
a very bullish view of the outlook. 

January 1 forecasts 





centers, including De- a 
troit, it remains true MILLIONS 
that the American | #CARS. 


MONTHLY FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


—~ this time will not be 
pitched in as high a 
key as they were a 








pay-envelope, taken in 
the aggregate, to-day 


year ago, but in the 
long run this will be 





contains the highest 
purchasing power in 
our history. Nothing f 
foreshadows any ma- 
terial decrease in the 
demand for workers. 
The South has nobly 
met the _ problem 
created by the fall in 
cotton prices. These 
are likely to improve. —_ 
The total income of ki: 
the South this year, it 
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helpful rather than 
harmful. Unwarranted 
| optimism, accom- 
panied by the usual 
concomitant of specu- 
lative buying, would 
send prices up, and 
there is no doubting 
of the fact that condi- 
tions this year have 
been benefited in our 
own country by the 
a moderate decrease in 























the cost of living. 
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New Orleans 


Reeling the Pulse of the Nation 


The CANAL BANK’s private wire system reaches like 
a many-fingered hand to cities near and far. 


Through it, this Bank is in constant touch with all 
other important financial centers of the continent. 

Correspondent banks, both here and abroad, round 
out the CANAL’s banking facilities. 


CANAL BANK customers benefit—through a better 
service; through quicker knowledge of distant factors | 
pertaining to their business; through a sure means of 
immediate communication with other cities and sec- 
tions. 






“Through Ninety-Five Years,” an interesting booklet on the South’s 
industrial development, will gladly be mailed executives on request. 


the CANAL 


BANK AND TRUST CO. 
of New Orleans 
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Salvaging $50,000,000 
in Pre-Volstead Plants 


The Remarkable Come-Back 
of Anheuser-Busch 


When Prohibition Threatened Ruin, August A. Busch’s Management Methods 
and Courage Saved an Enormous Investment and the Goodwill of 
Years from the Dump Heap and Held Together a Large 
and Faithful Organization of Trained Men 


HEN war-time prohibition, 
W inaugurated in 1919, was 
followed speedily in 1920 
by national prohibition under the 


Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Law, one of 


By Neil M. Clark 


purpose for which it was intended. 
The size of the company and its 
enormous previous success merely 
made the problem, quantitatively, 
so much more acute. 


by refusing to meet it—they sold 
out; others locked their doors and 
allowed dust to gather on the 
rafters and on the cooking vats 
while they waited to see what, if 
anything, turned up; 





the companies affected 
most adversely was An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. The 
situation shaped up 
about like this: 

1—An enormous pro- 
ducing plant, comprising 
in St. Louis alone ap- 
proximately 142 acres 
(the equivalent of 70 
city blocks), was thrown 
out of a job; 

2—At this plant, and 
elsewhere about the 
country, an organization 
numbering between /7,- 
000 and 8,000 men was 
left at loose ends. It 
was efficient and highly- 
trained, many of the 
men had belonged to it 
for years, and some of 
them understood no 
other trade or profes- 
sion ; 

3—The goodwill at- 
taching to the company’s 
name, fostered by years 
of devotion to the manu- 
facture of a quality 








still others undertook to 
develop new and lawful 
products; in this at- 
tempt, some failed, while 
others are succeeding. 

Of those that are suc- 
ceeding, few, if any, 
have made so clear-cut 
and positive a perform- 
ance as Anheuser-Busch 
under the leadership of 
August A. Busch. What 
has been accomplished 
since 1919 under him is 
a significant and fas- 
cinating chapter in man- 
agement annals. 

To comprehend the 
story fully, a certain 
background of company 
history is essential. The 
origins of the Anheuser- 
Busch company date 
from the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. In 
1857, Eberhard Anheu- 
ser bought the unim- 
pressive remains of a 
small brewery founded 
in St. Louis five years 








product, and by adver- 
tising campaigns which 
had made the company 
one of the largest users 
of copy in the country, 
represented an intang- 
ible but immensely valu- 
able asset; 

4—The investment in 
tangible assets was 
valued at something in 
excess of $50,000,000. 

That, roughly, was the 
picture. The company, in short, 
faced one of the toughest tests 
that could be put to manage- 
ment. At one stroke of the legis- 
lative pen its markets were swept 
away, and the capital investment 
was rendered valueless for the 


August A. Busch 


In his will, the late Adolphus Busch, builder of the An- 
heuser-Busch properties, laid upon his son, August A. Busch, 
the task of operating and conserving them. The son was 
trained in all departments of the business—manufacturing, 
sales, advertising. He takes keen delight in devising new 
posters for advertising, creating new soft drinks, and think- 
ing up unique schemes for street advertising. 

rs he conducts a thousand-acre farm on which he has 
introduced rice culture in Missouri, provides a preserve for 
millions of ducks and geese, breeds pure-bred live stock and 
conducts experiments to produce cholera proof hogs by cross- 
breeding domestic sows to a giant wild boar which he cap- 
tured in Germany. 


Every brewer, big or little, 
faced a similar test. Seven years 
have passed, and in a manner of 
speaking, the sheep have been 
separated from the goats. It is in- 
structive to survey what has hap- 
pened. Some brewers met the test 


In his play 


earlier. Mr. Anheuser 
housed the enterprise in 
a single brick building 
and a few frame shacks, 
and began manufactur- 
ing beer at the modest 
rate of about twenty-five 
or thirty barrels a day— 
approximately 8,000 bar- 
rels a year. 

A little earlier, Adol- 
phus Busch had emig- 
rated to this country, 
settled in St. Louis, and engaged 
in the business of dealing in grain. 
Anheuser’s brewery became one of 
his customers. 

One day in the course of busi- 
ness, a note in payment for grain 
fell due to Mr. Busch. In lieu of 
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cash, he accepted a share in the 
ownership of the brewery. Be- 
coming active in the management, 
and being considerably younger 
than Mr. Anheuser, from that time 
forward he was the dominant 
figure. Upon Mr. Anheuser’s 
death in 1880, the company was 
incorporated, and Mr. Busch be- 
came its first president. 
Adolphus Busch died in 1913, a 
business veteran in whose foot- 
steps had sprung up a mighty 
enterprise. At the time of his 
death the company was known, 
and its products were distributed, 
in every corner of this 
country, and in nearly 


















us to provide employment and the 
means of livelihood for employees 
who had stayed with us faithful- 
ly, in some cases for years. Third, 
we felt obliged to render a satis- 
factory accounting to-our stock- 
holders, and to make their invest- 
ment produce something com- 
mensurate with its value. 
“Fortunately, the structure with 
which we had to work was solid. 
For one thing, we had an unwrit- 
ten code of management ideals 
with respect to the product and 
our dealings with customers and 
associates, which we did not see 
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ways made it a primary rule to 
think first of quality. 

“In spite of favorable factors, 
however, it remained true that it 
cost us something like $30,000 a 
day to open the front door of the 
plant, even if we didn’t do a stroke 
of work. Elements of overhead 
beyond our control—taxes, depre- 
ciation, and other items—accounted 
for this. To meet these daily ac- 
cumulating obligations, virtually 
nothing was coming in. 

“To be sure, we had not entire- 
ly disregarded the omens and 
portents. In anticipation of a pos- 

sible era of prohibition, we 





had perfected a soft drink, 





every country of the globe. 
Yearly sales amounted to 
the enormous total of 1,- 
599,459 barrels. Every dol- 
lar of stock in the com- 
pany was still owned in the 
Anheuser and Busch fami- 
lies (it is so owned to this 
day), and these families 
were now closely related 
by marriage. Aside from 
the machinery and plant 
engaged in brewing, the 
interests of the families 
were numerous and im- 
portant, and included coal 
mines, railroads, a glass 
manufacturing plant, the 
manufacturing rights of 
Diesel engines in this 
country, and so on. At the 
death of Adolphus Busch, 
his eldest son, August A. 
Busch, succeeded to his 
present position as head of 
the business. 

If the father faced a gi- 
gantic task and achieved a 
distinguished success in 
building the business from 
its humble beginnings, the 
son faced a task perhaps 
fully as great when, in 
1919, he found himself 
loaded down with the huge 
paraphernalia of the brew- 
ing organization, and prac- 





think 


Seven Years After 


HEN beer was outlawed, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., which 
was making and selling some- 
1,600,000 barrels 
annually, was handed a most 
difficult nut to crack. So, of 
course, were other brewers. Some 
quit, some made unsuccessful 
efforts to develop new age eat 
and some few succeede 

ing body and soul together. But 
very few, if any, have made so 
clear-cut and positive a perform- 
ance as Anheuser-Busch under 
the leadership of August A. 
Busch. 4 
The business is not quite so 
large to-day as it was before pro- 
hibition; but it is near it. During 
the first three years the company 
lost money heavily. The fourth 
year it just about broke even. 
In each of the three succeeding 


like 





been resumed. 
This article tells how the vic- 
tory was won. 


in keep- 


‘Bevo, and developed a 
considerable volume of 
business on it. I hoped, and 
in advance of the event had 
faith, that the coming of 
prohibition would give a 
decided impetus to the 
soft-drink business, and 
that we might build a sales 
volume to rival or possibly 
exceed the beer business 
we had to forego. 

“In this, we hardly 
proved ourselves prophets. 
We failed to diagnose cor- 
rectly in advance the 
psychological reactions of 
the people to prohibition 
legislation. We did not 
foresee the lessened re- 
spect for law which actual- 
ly developed. We never 
anticipated the enormous 
increase which took place 
in the production and con- 
sumption of alcoholic bev- 
erages, even as compared 
with pre-prohibition days, 
by way of moonshine, 
home brew, and smuggled 


years a substantial profit has whiskey, and the corre- 
been earned, and dividends have sponding decrease in the de- 


mand for soft drinks. 
“After prohibition had 
been on the statute books 
about six months, the con- 
sumption of soft drinks, 











tically speaking, with no 








legitimate way to use it. 
He had to perform that most dif- 
ficult task; namely, adopt a whol- 
ly fresh point of view. He had to 
begin developing new products, 
new methods of manufacture, new 
markets and marketing procedure; 
and an organization trained in one 
way had to be trained anew in 
other ways. Time has shown that 
August Busch was able to measure 
up to this staggering job. 
“Three considerations were in 
our minds from the outset,” Mr. 
Busch points out. “The first was 
that we would abide strictly by 
the law, no matter how much we 
might disapprove of it. The second 
was that an obligation rested on 








any occasion to change, no mat- 
ter what products we might make. 
Then, through the years, we had 
operated without capital debt, and 
for most of the time even with- 
out borrowing to cover current 
obligations. Buildings and equip- 
ment were paid for as built with 
money earned, not anticipated. A 
policy of liberal depreciation had 
been pursued. Hence, the book 
value of our investment was a 
conservative figure, and we were 
not troubled by the bugaboo of a 
bonded indebtedness on which we 
had to earn large sums of interest. 
The reputation of the company 
was secure, too, for we had al- 


which did increase some- 
what for a while, began to 
fall off. The beverage we had de- 
veloped shared in the general 
slump, and at that time our sales 
were pitifully small and insufficient 
to do more than fill one small 
corner of the great gap caused by 
the loss of our beer business. So 
we were forced to think up other 
ways to build volume. 

“Our first and major problem 
was to find products which, with 
the facilities, organization, and 
experience we had, we could rea- 
sonably expect to manufacture and 
sell at a profit. Sizing up our 
function in the industrial scheme. 
we concluded that primarily we 
were converters of grain. In other 
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words, our main job was to take 
raw grain and convert it into use- 
ful products. 

Once this fundamental concep- 
tion took root, we began to see 
our way clear as to our future 
course. While we have not suc- 
ceeded in finding one single product 
to take the place of the one 
product around which our busi- 
ness was built, we have neverthe- 
less found it possible to introduce 
a certain desirable unity into our 
efforts by taking on no new 
product unless it is somehow ger- 
mane to our central idea—the con- 
version of grain—or appropriate 
otherwise in that it enables us to 
make good use of some equipment 
or experience already acquired. 

“We kept on with ‘Bevo,’ na- 
turally, and supplemented it with 
several other soft drinks—a near- 
beer, ginger ale, a grape drink, and 
root beer. From the barley which 
formerly helped to make beer, we 
developed a malt extract used in 
large quantities by bakers to light- 


AC ARR 


motor trucks. Yet the latter busi- 
ness, which we have developed to 
sizable proportions since 1919, is 
directly in line with our decision 
to manufacture only products for 
which we appeared to possess a 
good deal of the equipment and 
experience already. 

“In the old days, wagons went 
out every morning all over the 
country to deliver our beer. These 
we built ourselves. Consequently, 
prohibition found us with a fully- 
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whom we had needed in the bee: 
business. . Casting around for 
something to do with both the 
wagon shop and the engineers, we 
hit on these trucks and precipi- 
tated ourselves into a field where 
we find a large and growing de- 
mand, 

“Another new product origin- 
ated somewhat similarly. We had 


a well-equipped woodworking de- 
partment, left over from the days 
when we were frequently called on 
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en, enlarge, and sweeten their 
loaves ot bread; we also developed 
a liquid food tonic, with a malt 
base, which is prescribed by 
physicians and sold extensively 
through druggists. We began 
making corn products, too— 
starch, glucose, syrup—and foods 
for live stock and poultry de- 
veloped from the retrieved waste 
of barley, corn, and rice. 

“It might be expected that a 
brewer out of a job would make 
some such products as those al- 
ready outlined. They appear to 
fit in. But going on, at first glance 
it seems a far cry from brewing 
beer to manufacturing bodies for 


equipped wagon shop in St. Louis, 
and a trained crew of wagon- 
builders, and no need for either for 
our own purposes. It was natural 
and not very hard to change from 
wagons to truck bodies. This now 
is a profitable and growing depart- 
ment. We specialize particularly 
on bodies for motor busses, and for 
trucks used in the delivery of ice 
cream and other food products that 
require or deserve refrigeration in 
transit. 

“The refrigerating truck body, 
which we developed along new 
lines, entered our list of products 
because we already employed a 
corps of refrigerating engineers, 


Above—A view of the truck body 
and motor bus department of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


Left—A buss body built by the 
Anheuser-Busch Company. 


Below—An automatic brine cir- 
culating refrigerator truck body 
built for the ice cream and per- 
ishable products trade. 


to build bar fixtures for customers. 
Seeking a way to retain this organ- 
ization with profit, we devised a 
cabinet for ice cream parlors. 
Again we had the aid of the ref- 
rigerating engineers, who devel- 
oped a cabinet for refrigerating 
ice cream in bulk by a new prin- 
ciple, without permitting the con- 
tainers to come in direct contact 
with the corroding brine. The de- 
mand for the cabinets has been 
lively enough to tax our producing 
capacity to the limit, and some- 
times beyond. 

“Yeast is our latest product. As 
brewers we were familiar with 
yeast, and it was natural, per- 
haps, to turn to manufacturing it 
for sale to bakers and in homes. 
We have only begun; but this 
promises to become in the near fu- 
ture one of our very important 
products. 

“In addition to our main plant 
in St. Louis, prohibition found us 
with a large number of branch 
properties scattered about the 
country. Putting these to good 
use was another part of our prob- 
lem. It has not been solved in the 
same way everywhere. Local con- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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HROUGH a series of re- 
markable occurrences, Flor- 
ida has drawn the center of 

the national spotlight more or less 
continuously for the last two years. 
Last Winter and the Summer be- 
fore that the “gold rush” to the real 
estate fields of this State attracted 
more people than had ever 
come here before. That re- 
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Florida—What Will Happen 
There This Winter? 


By Hon. John W. Martin 


Governor of Florida 


the little cities along that coast 
were out in bathing suits clearing 
the debris away. Since that time, 
with the generous help from out- 
side and through the efforts of the 
American Red Cross, the homeless 
have been cared for in tent cities 
until they can rebuild, and the in- 





virtually herself again, and the re- 
sult of the storm seems to have 
been to clean out much of the trash 
and unclean corners that will 
gather in any city which grew as 
fast as Miami did in the last few 
years. Her hotels are unharmed, 
her beaches are still as delightful 

as ever, and the spirit of 





sulted in old cities being 
bulged out far beyond their 
ordinary clothing and in 
the formation of hundreds 
of new cities. Fortunes 
were made from nothing 
and property values along 
the coasts and through the 
lower middle part of Flor- 
ida touched undreamed of 
heights. 

Now, during the ten 
months just gone, Florida 
has suffered a deflation in 
real estate prices, a calam- 
itous series of small bank 
failures, and more recently 
two vicious’ hurricanes 
across the lower part of the 
state, the last of which took 
several hundred lives and 
did property damage oi 
about $100,000,000. 

So with these more re- 
cent happenings fresh in 
the public mind, I find that 
our friends in other states 
are asking, “What is Flor- 
ida going to do this Win- 
ter, and is the State going 
to be able to care for her 
Winter visitors and new 
citizens ?” 

When I, as governor of 
Florida, reply that my 
State is on a sounder finan- 
cial footing now than ever 
before, that her real estate 
values are real and reason- 
able now, that her hotel 
and housing capacity is 
ample and the prices of ac- 
commodations and com- 
modities in firm and sen- 
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Why Florida Can’t 
Go Backward 


Y STATE is on a sounder 
financial footing now than 
ever before,” says Governor Mar- 
tin, and he adds that twenty of 
the thirty-nine failed banks have 
reopened and preparations are 
being made to reopen five more. 
In reply to a query as to Flor- 
ida’s preparedness comfortably 
to handle visitors this Winter, he 
points to the large expenditures 
on highways, to the greatly im- 
proved train service, and to the 
fact that the “middle and south- 
ern parts of the state seem to 
have built up their hotel and 
apartment house requirements 
to a point where fairly cheap ac- 
commodations will be 
from now on.” 
“We have improved ways for 
people to come here and to stay,” 
he concludes, “and so the recent 
catastrophes, while they will al- 
ways bring sorrow to me be- 
cause of the harm they did the 
people in their paths, do not 
worry me with regard to the 
future of Florida. 
“Nature has given us every- 
thing that most men want, and 
I know that with these advan- 
tages we can’t go backward.” 


the rule 





the city itself seems to 
have been welded into a 
firmer fabric which aims 
constantly at a better or- 
ganized government and a 
finer preparation, for ‘the 
Winter and Summer visi- 
tors. 

So with Hollywood, so 
with Fort Lauderdale, 
Hialeah and others. The 
rest of the State, of course, 
has been building all the 

. while. The State road de- 
partment is spending this 
year more than $16,000,000 
on asphalt and concrete 
highways. The Dixie High- 
way from the Georgia line 
to Miami and below is free 
from detours and is paved 
throughout, a superb high- 
way running the entire 
length of the East Coast. 
In another year a new 
Dixie, paralleling the pres- 
ent road and with a broader 
and finer surface, will be 
opened. Another splendid 
thoroughfare which is en- 
tirely paved goes from the 
Georgia line down through 
the center of the State, 
past the orange and grape- 
fruit and trucking section, 
past Lake Okeechobee and 
the upper reaches of the 
Everglades, and on to West 


Palm Beach. 
I expect to see the 
Tamiami Trail, famous 


coast-to-coast highway 
from Miami to Tampa 
through the very heart of 
the Everglades, finished in 











sible hands, I speak from 
an experience gained by 
traveling about my State more 
than half the time during the past 
year and a half. 

Let us look first at the results 
of the hurricane of September 18. 

When I went to the storm area 
immediately following the dis- 
aster, the people of Miami, Fort 
Lauderdale, Hollywood, and all 


jured ministered to by every avail- 
able agency. A report a few days 
ago from the Red Cross in Miami 
showed that 1,000 families in that 
section have been cared for and 
that 1,975 families are registered 
with the unit for assistance. 

The last of October, I was in 
that territory again. Miami is 


another year. For nine 
years this project was 
talked about and trifled with, but 
last year I put in a road depart- 
ment that did things, and as a re- 
sult all but eleven miles of the road 
is under construction, and that 
strip will be started in a very few 
months. When completed, Florida 
will have a circle of superb high- 
way around the rim of the State, 
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and the Tamiami Trail itself will 
be one of the wonders of the 
world’s highways. 

Last Summer thirty-nine small 
state banks scattered through Flor- 
ida were forced to close their 
doors, due to the collapse of a 
chain bank system which was al- 
lowed to keep too much of its 
money in Georgia. When these 
banks wanted their call money, 
they couldn’t get it, and when the 
chain system failed, it pulled many 
others down with it. Now the 


Florida. 

The last legislature at my sug- 
gestion gave me power to appoint 
a Real Estate Commission, to pass 
on the dealers in this State and to 
examine into every real estate op- 
eration. In the last year several 
large operators have been thrown 
out of the State for misrepresenta- 
tion, and in the wake of the State 
move, the cities have organized 
such active real estate boards that 


fraud has been made virtually im- 
possible. Of course, we can never 








































comptroller reports that twenty of 
those banks have reopened, and 
that preparations are being made 
to reopen five more. It will take 
time, but the financial frame of 
the State is undamaged. 

I have found in a great many 
sections of our country that the 
word “Florida” at once brings to 
mind “real estate.” Along with 
the legitimate real estate activity 
here last year and the year before, 
there was much that was fraudu- 
lent. We see to-day evidences of 
sub-divisions far from the beaten 
path, far from any civilization, a 
few acres platted out with cheap 
white crosses, marking imaginary 
streets and avenues. In other parts 
of the country these pitiful little 
fakes were pictured as thriving 
communities, and thousands of 
such lots were sold. The result 
was far from complimentary to 





guard against foolish business 
policies as put in practice by new- 
comers who hope to run from a 
shoe-string to a string of mansions 
but who do not use commonsense 
in their dealings. Frequently 
these howl the loudest about cor- 
ruption on the part of others when 
in reality their own foolishness was 
to blame for whatever wrongs they 
imagined. 

This State must always provide 
places and facilities for visitors 
during the Winter. The middle 
and southern parts of the State 
seem to have built up their hotel 
and apartment house requirements 
to a point where fairly cheap ac- 
commodations will be the rule 
from now on. Down the East 
Coast, the Florida East Coast rail- 
road has run a splendid double- 
track line and trains are running 
from Jacksonville to Miami now 
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in eleven hours and through the 
Winter nine-hour service is to be 
inaugurated. The Seaboard Air 
Line is completing its new line 
from West Palm Beach into Miami 
and expects to run its first train 
in before January 1, 1927. This 
line comes down through the cen- 
ter of the State from Jacksonville, 
splitting one way, to Tampa and 
St. Petersburg, and the other 
through West Palm Beach, and 


ultimately to Miami. The train 
service this winter will be a pleas- 


Restoration work in Florida is pro- 
ceeding at a fast pace with the re- 
sult that all signs of the recent 
hurricane are rapidly disappearing. 
Photos show the salvaging of the 
“Vulcan,” a fishing boat, in Bis- 
cayne Bay; repairing of streets in 
Miami, and “Rosie” the elephant 
straightening damaged palm trees 
in Miami 





ant surprise to people who strug- 
gled last Winter with a freight 
embargo that nearly paralyzed the 
State and resulted in passenger 
trains running hours late nearly all 
the time. 

But while we do everything pos- 
sible for the Winter visitor, Flor- 
ida is building herself up as an 
agricultural State, and along that 
line the drainage of the Florida 
Everglades, a vast body of par- 
tially drained land containing the 
finest muck land in the world, is 
being pushed now by this Admini- 
stration as it has not been in more 
than twenty years. We have just 
concluded a conference at West 
Palm Beach, which I called to get 
the expression of the people living 
in the 4,500,000 acres of the ’glades 
concerning the best way to proceed 
with a rapid drainage program. 

Since 1905, the State has spent 
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Construction work in progress three weeks after the 
storm on one of the busiest thoroughfares in Miami. 


about $14,000,000 and has not made 
satisfactory progress in draining 
that tremendous area, according 
to most of the people living there. 
The whole trouble, as I see it, is 
that we have had no money. The 
assessed valuation when I took of- 
fice in the Everglades Drainage 
District was about $15,000,000 and 
we now have nearly $14,000,000 
in bonds outstanding against that 
district. I feel confident that the 
legislature next Spring will en- 
large the district to take in the 
strip of coastal territory, which 
will add nearly $200,000,000 in as- 
sessed valuations to the district. I 
also hope for a small State-wide 
tax, made possible by reducing 
the millage on other items. 


Fighting Federal Tax Law 


With plenty of money back of 
the project, there is no reason why 
we cannot push to completion the 
Isham Randolph drainage plan, 
which we believe will virtually 
solve the situation. When the mil- 
lions of acres in the Everglades are 
safe-guarded against flood and fire, 
it will open up the finest producing 
land in the world, a land that now 
brings unheard of returns in sugar 
cane and vegetables when drained 
properly. 

It has been Florida’s boast for 
several years that we have no tax 
on inheritances. As a result, a 
great deal of wealth was brought 
into this State, and to offset that, 
Congress this year passed a Fed- 
eral inheritance tax, the result of 
which will be to force us to levy 
such a State tax unless the Federal 
law is thrown out. We have suc- 
ceeded in carrying to’ the United 
States Supreme Court our fight to 
declare the Federal inheritance tax 
law unconstitutional. Federal au- 
thorities admit the law is uncon- 
stitutional and I know that the 
next Congress will declare it so, 
but I hope the Supreme Court will 
take favorable action this year. 

Florida is coming out of her 
educational rut as never before. 








The last legislature gave $4,500,- 
000 to the two State universities. 
The University of Miami, a splen- 
did educational institution, has had 
a successful opening in Miami and 
bids fair to become one of the 
outstanding universities of the 
South. And recognizing the need 
for State-wide education as well 
as State-wide road building, the 
people have just passed an amend- 
ment to the constitution giving the 
legislature power to appropriate 
money to help the poor country 
schools as it does our universities. 
This amendment, one of my most 
cherished ambitions, was received 
favorably by the legislature and 
now, in spite of active opposition 
from one of our wealthiest sec- 
tions, has been put in the constitu- 
tion. 

The achievements and mistakes 
of the past few years are beginning 
to bear their finest fruit and I look 
forward with hope and peace of 


© Underwood & Underwood 


Father and son hard at work repairing a bungalow. Many 
houses have already been restored to perfect condition. 


mind to this Winter and Spring. 
After all, what the people come 
here for is to enjoy our sunny 
days, our pleasant beaches and 
streams and lakes, and the general 
satisfaction of living without cli- 
matic hardships. 

What they stay for is either to 
develop the soil with its two and 
three crops a year, or to people the 
spreading cities that are nourished 
by the farming sections. 

The climate and the soil have 
been untouched. 

We have improved ways for 
people to come here and to stay, 
and so the recent catastrophes, 
while they will always bring sor- 
row to me because of the harm 
they did the people in their paths, 
do not worry me with regard to 
the future of Florida. 

Nature has given us everything 
that most men want, and I know 
that with these advantages we 
can’t go backward. 





Are There Any More? 


Forbes Magazine tells of a 
Cincinnati insurance man named 
Shuff, who has built up a big business 
by exploiting eccentricity in the mat- 
ter of dress. Mr. Shuff’s clothes 
“fairly shout with color. As he 
walks down Vine Street a man 
will pause on the other side of the 
street and mention to a friend that 
a gentleman is passing who looks 
like an advertisement for a circus. 
It is an unheard-of type of adver- 
tising,” the magazine article says, 
“but it seems to work.” It may 
work, but it is by no means un- 
heard-of. I don’t know how long 
Mr. Shuff has been building up an 
insurance business by emulating 
the rainbow, but I am confident 
that “Doc” Shay, of Fall River, has 
been doing it longer. Seventeen 
years ago an article in The Stand- 
ard referred to an outfit which in- 
cluded a red “dip” bordered with 
red satin ribbon, a vest the color 


of a billiard cloth, a shirt of an 
extreme pattern, ditto cravat and 
trousers, and shoes of a startling 
emerald hue. “Doc” Shay owed 
most of his success as a veterinary 
to his skill, but his bizarre apparel 
never hurt his business any. His 
philosophy he once summed up in 
the words: “What’s the use of 
dressing if you are going to look 
like everybedy else ?”—“Standard,” 
New Bedford, Mass. 





Doing A Good Work 
The Editor: 


I find a great deal to interest me 
in Forses and read it quite re- 
ligiously. I believe you are doing 
a good work and that it should 
meet with the support of the busi- 
ness community. 


ALBERT L. COUZENS, 
Vice-Pres., 
Highland Park State Bank, 
Highland Park, Michigan. 
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ILLIAM E. KNOX, the 
genial, witty president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank, is a 
hard man to see. He is fond of 
telling a story which proves this. 

When made 
president of the 
bank he was 
given much pub- 
licity and num- 
erous photo- 
graphs of him 
were reproduced 
in newspapers 
and magazines. 
All were not printed one hundred 
per cent attractively. 

One day when Mr. Knox was at 
one of the windows a depositur 
wandered in, walked up to Mr. 
Knox, produced one of the photo- 
graphic reproductions, and asked: 

“Ts this your picture?” 

Mr. Knox assured him that it 
was. 

“And are you president of this 
bank?” 

Mr. Knox admitted he was. 

“Well, give me my money!” or- 
dered the depositor. 














T a recent convention of mili- 
tary notables and impressive 
figures, those who wear stars on 
their epaulets were given a witty 
slap by General Guy Tripp, chair- 
man of the board of Westinghouse. 
“Are you a regular general,” he 
was asked by one guest. 

“No,” replied Tripp hesitating- 
ly, a little astounded at the ques- 
tion, “I’m a regular guy.” 

* * * 
ENRY FORD lost his nerve 
twenty-five years ago, ac- 
cording to a Detroit newspaper 
clipping of ancient date: 

“Henry Ford had his racing au- 
tomobile on the track yesterday 
and succeeded in clipping off a 
mile in 1:09. This broke his own 
record of 1:10, and 1:09 is the best 
mile ever made by an American 
machine or. an American driver. 

“Ford’s machine, however, was 
not officially timed. He came 
down the stretch on one trial at a 
speed that apeared to be at a mile 
a minute. The Detroiter started 
around the first curve with ad- 
mirable courage, but when the 
curve had been almost made Ford 
lost his nerve and shut off the 
power.” 

But Mr, Ford hasn’t lost his nerve 

very often since then. 
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HE magic of the Arabian 

Nights becomes trivial when 
compared with the revolution in 
everyday life which has followed the 
patience, courage and industry of the 
genius of Menlo Park, New Jersey— 
Edison. 

Recently an “Electrical Night” was 
celebrated in memory of that day 
forty-seven years ago when Mr. Edi- 
son found that a little loop of car- 
bonized sewing thread, sealed in an 
air exhausted glass globe and con- 
nected to an electric circuit would 
burn brightly for over forty hours. 

In 1882, three years after the in- 
vention of the lamp, the Pearl Street 
lighting station in New York was 
put into operation. 

As a result of this one man’s work 
there has come into being a light and 
power industry representing a cap- 
italization of $7,500,000,000. 


* * * 


OW would you like to spend 
two or three thousand dollars 

for a telephone talk? 
John J. Murdock, of the Keith- 
Albee vaudeville offices, spent $2,- 


' 157.80 recently for a conversation be- 


tween New York 
and San Francis- 
co 





What justified 
this expenditure, 
the largest ever 
invested in a tele- 
phone call? Mr. 
Murdock held a 
conference lasting 
5% hours with associates on the Pa- 
cific Coast for the purpose of avert- 
ing, if possible, a strike of San Fran- 
cisco stage hands and musicians. 
Things were deadlocked. Heads of 
the American Federation of Music, 
International Alliance of Stage Em- 
ployees and Motion Picture Opera- 
tors had assembled to try to effect a 
settlement but could not agree. 

Mr. Murdock entered the confer- 
ence, by telephone, at 3:20 A.M. 
New York time, talking from the 
American Federation of Music head- 
quarters. Exactly five hours and fif- 
teen minutes later he hung up the re- 
ceiver, having settled the whole 
trouble to the satisfaction of all. 

The call proved worth many times 
the cost. 














* * * 


REDERICK BROWN, promi- 
nent real estate operator of New 
York City, has always boasted that 
he never buys anything unless he has 
been on the ground. 





In one large transaction which in- 
cluded some lots in South Carolina 
as part of a trade Mr. Brown de- 
clined to accept the lots, saying, 
“You know, I never buy anything 
unless I have been on the ground.” 

The quickwitted broker searched 
through his desk, took out a large 
map of South Carolina, spread it out 
on the floor, and asked Mr. Brown 
to walk over it. Brown did—and 
closed the deal. He had been “on 
the ground.” 
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ON’T things have a provoking 

habit of going agley at the 
wrong moment? I had a little ex- 
perience of that kind at Honolulu, 
writes B. C. Forbes. 

Kind friends had arranged, by 
wireless, a_ golf 
game for me with 
Governor Far- 
rington, of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 
Ordinarily, I am 
about as careless 
as Dwight M. 
Morrow, of Mor- 
, gan’s, as to how I 
dress for the golf course. But out 
of respect for the Governor I was 
careful to arrange to take along a 
proper outfit. It was duly packed 
in a suitcase. 

On landing from the steamer I 
saw to it that my golf paraphernalia 
was sent to the clubhouse. At the 
clubhouse, after lunch, I asked my 
wife if she was sure she had every- 
thing in the suitcase. She assured 
me she had and that I need have no 
worry as she had seen the suitcase 
taken to the locker-room. Saying 
which, she was whisked away in an 
automobile. 

Descending to the locker-room 
along with the Governor of the 
Islands, the President of the Hono- 
lulu Chamber of Commerce and the 
editor of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
I started to change. After I had 
got everything off that was to come 
off, I reached over to open the suit- 
case. 

It was double-locked and my wife 
had gone off with the keys! 

Instead of appearing arrayed in 
golfing glory, I had to beg and bor- 
row this, that and the next thing, 
and my final appearance was—well, 
not fit for a photograph. 

I philosophically concluded that I 
was not cut out to be a swell on any 
occasion. 
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located within a few miles of 

one another, separately owned 
and managed, all turning out the 
same product, and fighting to sell 
it in the same markets, at the same 
price, after paying the same 
freight rates to destination. 

To be specific, assume that these 
hypothetical plants are making 
Ford automobiles. Is it conceiv- 
able under such conditions, with 
the twenty-four-times-duplicated 
overhead, with limited-quantity 
production for each plant, with 
necessary inequalities in manager- 
ial skill, and with too scant funds 
in any one treasury to undertake 
extensive programs of develop- 


| Face twenty-four plants 


Typical scenes in the Indiana lime- 
stone quarries. The stone is found 
in large quantities in southern In- 
diana and is a favorite stone for fine 
. buildings. It is credited with durable 
qualities greater than the stone with 
which the Pyramids were built. 





Discarding Stone-Age Methods 
in Indiana’s Quarries 


Producers of Limestone, Heretofore Operating on One-Man Basis, Take Leaf 
from Big Business—Combine Twenty-four Plants Under Single 
Management to Cut Costs and Increase Output 


By B. J. Duncan 


ment and experiment, that Fords 
could be produced efficiently and 
sold profitably at present prices? 

It seems very unlikely. In even 
the best-managed of the plants, 
the burden of cost would be too 
heavy. 

The case is hypothetical. But a 
very similar situation existed until 
recently in the Indiana limestone 
industry. Managerial vision and 
organizing and financing skill 
count to their credit a brilliant 
coup in effecting a consolidation 
of twenty-four out of some three 
dozen companies, creating the In- 
diana Limestone Company, and 
bringing about great economies in 
operation. The story of the con- 





solidation, and particularly of the 
industry itself, is exceedingly in- 
structive. 

Indiana limestone, once com- 
monly known as Bedford stone, } 
and often so designated even yet, 
is found in enormous quantities 
in a limited area in southern In- 
diana, and is a natural resource 
of the greatest moment in the 
building industry. It is a favorite 
stone for fine buildings, having 
been used, for example, in such 
notable structures as the Standard 
Oil Company Building in New 
York, the new Union Station in 
Chicago, the Grand Central Sta- 
tion in New York, the General 
Motors Building in Detroit, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank buildings in 
Dallas, Chicago, Kansas _ City, ; 
Boston, and a number of other i 
cities, to say nothing of countless 
office buildings, railroad stations, 
libraries, churches, schools, state 
capitols, municipal buildings, and 
private homes. 

Limestone in general (of which 
Indiana limestone is a particular 
variety) is, in quantities produced, 
in variety of uses, and in money 
value, the most important kind of 
commercial stone in the United 
States, and is quarried in varying 
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quantities and qualities in nearly 
every state. Ordinary limestone 
is essential as a fluxing agent in 
steel mills; it is used in sugar 
factories, glass factories, and paper 
mills; it can be used as concrete 
and road material, as railroad bal- 
last, and as rubble and riprap; it 
is burned in the kiln to make 
quicklime; in agriculture, it is used 
as a soil food, and even upon oc- 
casion as a stock food—it is fed 
to hogs, for example, when their 
weight becomes too great for the 
strength of their legs, and the lime 
builds up their bones. 

While Indiana limestone may be 
used for any and all of these pur- 
poses, and to a certain extent is 





Machinery used in fashioning In- 
diana limestone to building require- 
ments. At the right, on top, is shown 
a giant lathe for shaping columns; 
above, a huge diamond-toothed circ- 
ular saw cutting limestone; on the 
right, a trimming machine. 


so used, yet, because of its struc- 
tural strength and chemical com- 
position, it is used mainly as a 
building stone. It is credited with 
durable qualities greater than the 
stone with which the Pyramids 
were built. 


The following table helps to 
show the dominant place of lime- 
stone in the general building stone 
industry. It gives the quantities 
and value of all kinds of build- 
ing stone sold or used by pro- 
ducers in the United States in 1924, 
the latest year for which com- 
plete government figures are 





available: 
Cu. ft. Value 

Limestone ...... 14,456,320 $15,805,680 
Granite ........ 6,844,550 5,663,776 
Sandstone ...... 3,550,530 2,730,451 
Marble ......... 2,606,180 8,799,219 
RT? 595,320 77,145 
Miscel’s ........ 299,480 99,385 

TE - ciceuinns 28,352,380 $33,175,656 


From this it will be seen that 
50 per cent. of all building stone 
in 1924 was limestone, and the 
value of it was 47.6 per cent. of 
the total. 

Now, of this building limestone, 
more than 90 per cent. (to be 
exact, 92.4 per cent.) was Indi- 
ana limestone. The small balance 
originated in scattered quarries in 
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1850. The quarrying tools then 
used were the long hand drill and 
gunpowder, and very little stone 
could be taken out of the ground 
each year in that fashion. 

In 1873, channelling machines 
were introduced. These were 


crude enough by present stand- 
ards, but were enormously effec- 
tive compared with 


earlier 


Si) Na ¢ 





Alabama, Kentucky, Texas, and 
Minnesota. This makes it clear 
that the quarries and mills pro- 
ducing Indiana limestone, occupy 
an enviable position in the indus- 
try. 

Practically all of the production 
is confined to two counties, 
Lawrence and Monroe, a region 
better known as the Bedford- 
Bloomington district. The rich 
deposits here have been known 
for generations, and were doubt- 
less familiar even to the Planke- 
shaw Indians who, like so many 
other early owners of real estate 
which later becomes valuable, sold 
to white men such shadowy rights 
as they possessed in about 37,000,- 
000 acres, for a negligible consid- 
eration—some half-dozen silver 
shillings, and a modicum of gaudy 
trade goods. 

There are records showing that 
some stone was quarried commer- 
cially by white settlers as early as 





methods. Soon derricks began to 
dot the landscape, equipped with 
three-quarter-inch hoists capable 
of lifting, with some risk to by- 
standers, a block of stone con- 
taining eighty cubic feet; and 
quarries with picturesque names— 
Blue Hole, Big Creek, Dark Hol- 
low, Robin’s Roost, Spider Creek 
—began doing a steady business. 
Individual producers of stone 
gradually developed their holdings 
into enterprises of considerable 
size. By the close of 1925, more 
than thirty companies were oper- 
ating, to produce in the neighbor- 
hood of 15,000,000 cubic feet of 
building stone a year, with a gross 
value of somewhat under $20,000,- 
000. 

It was at this time that the con- 
solidation, long talk-of, but never 
achieved because of conflicting in- 
terests, was brought about. The 
guiding spirit was Lawrence H. 
Whiting, of Chicago, president of 
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Whiting and Company and of the 
Boulevard Bridge Bank. He was 
supported by three great banks of 
Chicago, New~ York, and Cleve- 
land. The significance of this 
merger, and the possibilities for 
economical operation, can be 
understood best by a considera- 
tion of conditions within the in- 
dustry. 
Approaching the Bedford- 
Bloomington district by highway, 
you follow a road that climbs, 
curves, descends, and climbs again, 
affording vistas of a far-spread- 
ing, beautiful country, hill succeed- 
ing hill. The two counties, Law- 
rence and Monroe, are located at 
the approximate center of popu- 
lation of the United States, a spot 
now estimated to be some seven 
miles west of Bloomington. The 
limestone, which constitutes the 
chief natural wealth of the region, 
is known to lie in deposits from 
five to eight miles wide and rough- 
ly continuous, north and south, for 
a distance of at least forty miles. 
In any ordinary sense, the sup- 
ply seems to be inexhaustible. 
Only a small fraction of the vis- 
ible stone has been touched, in 
spite of the steady operation of 
quarries for a half-century. 


How Stone is Quarried 


The production problem of this 
industry has two distinct phases: 
(1) quarrying; (2) finishing the 
product in the cut-stone mill. 

Opening a new quarry, like drill- 
ing an oil well, or sinking a shaft 
for gold, is more or less a gamble, 
for nobody can foretell exactly 
what will be disclosed. The lime- 
stone lies in the hills under an 
overburden of earth and loose 
rock, varying in depth from ten 
to fifty or sixty feet. Clearing 
this away is a slow, comparative- 
ly costly process, and before at- 
tempting it, test drillings are made 
to sample the quality and thick- 
ness of the stone. The tests, how- 
ever satisfactory they may ap- 
pear, are indicative only, and it 
has happened on more than one 
occasion that quarries have been 
opened, only to disclose stone 
hardly good enough to pay an 
operating profit. These considera- 
tions make the industry one in 
which a fair amount of capital 
must be visible before commenc- 
ing operations. 

The overburden is stripped in 
various ways, depending on the 
nature of the material to be 
moved. Usually the soil and small 
rocks are washed off by powerful 
jets of water; but where hydrau- 
lic stripping can not be employed, 
the superimposed rock is blasted 
and the debris removed by steam 


shovels and derrick hoists. It may 
take as much as two years to reach 
the marketable limestone and to 
prepare the first “floor” for quar- 
rying operations. 

The quarrying itself is done with 
the precision and certainty of 
manufacturing: a kind of manu- 
facturing, as it happens, in which 
the factory is brought to the 
material, instead of the reverse. 
Channelling machines, air drills, 
and derrick hoists are the prin- 
cipal quarrying equipment. 

Movable tracks are laid on top 
of the limestone for the channel- 
ling machines. Usually three or 
four of these machines, driven by 
steam or electricity, are operated 
as a battery on a single track. 
They run back and forth, the drill 
bits operating with rapid beats 














Masonic Temple in St. Louis, Mo., 
a fine example of Indiana limestone 
construction, 


like gigantic air hammers, biting 
an inch or more into the stone at 
each passing. In the course of a 
day, a machine of the ordinary 
type may cut as much as three or 
four hundred superficial feet of 
rock. The channel is sunk to the 
desired depth, usually from eight 
to a dozen feet, separating enor- 
mous blocks of the stone vertical- 
ly from the mother bed. (The 
horizontal cut at the base of the 
block, performed with air drills 
and wedges, completes the free- 
ing of the stone from the bed, and 
it is then pulled over on its side 
onto a cushion of loose stones by 
means of power applied through 
the derrick hoist. 

The freed block may weigh sev- 
eral hundred tons, and is sure to 
contain limestone of several grades 
and market values. There is no 
difference in textural strength be- 
tween the different grades, but 
architects and builders usually 
want uniformity in the color of 
stone used on a choice building. 
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The buff shade is prized most high- 
ly; the gray and variegated are 
somewhat less valuable. 
The next quarrying process is 
performed by a man highly skilled, 
whose job it is to mark off the big 
block into smaller blocks with the 
object of getting the utmost pos- 
sible value out of it. Small blocks 
of uniform grade can always be 
obtained, but larger blocks are 
scarcer, and when very large single 
pieces of a given grade are desired, 
it is sometimes months before a 
block of the right dimensions and 
of uniform grade is uncovered. 
The first recutting of the large 
block, therefore, is directed by a 
skilled man comparable with an 
expert sawyer in a lumber mill. 


The small blocks are hoisted out 
of the quarry and piled where the 
sun and wind can get at them. 
There is “sap” in them which 
must be allowed to dry out at 
once, otherwise the stone may 
freeze and crack in Winter. After 
they are properly cured, they 
never absorb moisture again, and 
there is no further danger of 
freezing. 


Consolidation Changed Methods 


The quarrying methods described 
above are those commonly used 
in all the quarries of the district. 
Under the consolidation perfected 
in the Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany, it has been possible (and 
this, indeed, was one of the first 
steps) to undertake an intensive 
efficiency study. Money has been 
available in sufficient amounts so 
that methods and equipment that 
are out-dated can be replaced. 


An example of changes in 
methods has to do with the chan- 
nelling machines. Every operator 
formerly had his own blacksmith 
in attendance to keep his drill bits 
sharpened and properly tempered. 
This was found to involve a con- 
siderable waste of time and mo- 
tion, and the method was altered in 
favor of a central shop. 

It was found, again, that the use 
of inferior grades of tool steel for 
drill bits was tolerated in some 
quarries, with a mistaken notion 
of economy. These inferior grades 
were thrown out and proved, high- 
quality steel was made standard 
throughout. 

Extensive tests are now being 
made with channelling machines 
that cut two channels at each pass- 
ing, instead of one. 

Some amazing results are evi- 
dent already. In June and July of 
this year, for example, the out- 
put of the quarries, with the same 
equipment as before, was 90 per 

(Continued on page 49) 
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How Every Business Can Make 
Quarterly Statements 


By William R. Basset 


Chairman, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Company 


ness executives how it is pos- 
sible for such gigantic con- 
cerns as the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Standard Oil 
Company and hundreds of others 
to get out regular quarterly state- 
ments of earnings. Usually the 
problem is put to me somewhat 
like this: 
“I wish it were possible 
for me to know quarterly, 


I AM frequently asked by busi- 


ing inventory. A couple of clerks 
can get out full-fledged statements 
of condition and operation within 
a few days after the close of the 
period, at little expense. All that 
is needed is a simple form of cost 
accounting; not an elaborate thing 
that costs more to operate than it 
is worth. 

In a business of any size, mak- 


system this is pure guesswork, and 
as a result the final statement will 
be approximate only. 

For that reason, without a cost 
system, it is equally impossible to 
set an accurate value upon the 
finished goods. More guesswork 
—which has no place in a financial 
statement. 

So that the contrast between the 
two methods of drawing 
up statements may be 








or better yet, monthly, 
just how my _ business 
stands—whether it has 
shown a profit or a loss, 
and why, and how. But 
we can’t afford to draw up 
statements so often. It in- 
volves taking a physical 
inventory of supplies, raw 
materials, finished goods 
and even goods in process. 
It’s bad enough to have to 
close down once a year for 
inventory—once a month 
would be ruinous. 

“So we wait a year to 
learn definitely whether we 
are making money or go- 
ing in the hole. If any- 


Bete? dition reports, 
thing is going wrong, a lot earnings and | oom 
of damage can be done be- applicable alike to large and 


fore we know about it. 


ticle. 


Keeping Close Tabs 
On Earnings 


LETTER from a reader of 
“Forbes” suggested this ar- 
The writer of the letter 
wanted to know how large cor- 
porations were able to issue 
quarterly statements without in- 
curring prohibitive costs, and he 
requested information as to a 
method which could be used by 
small concerns. 


This article clearly sets forth 
a simple way to obtain frequent 





small businesses. Says Mr. Bas- 


“It must cost the big set: 


companies millions of dol- 
lars to get out their quar- 
terly statements, but per- 
haps they can afford it. It’s 
a cinch we can’t, so we keep 
on guessing, and looking 
to the end of the year with 
hope which is tinged with 
dread.” 

My answer has become 
practically stereotyped: 

“You can’t get state- 
ments without taking in- 








“Depending upon the complex- 
ity and size of the business, it 
should, with the plan of account- 
ing I have outlined, be possible 
for the management to get com- 
plete, detailed, comparative state- 
ments of condition and opera- 


clearer, 1am going to show 
by a very simple example 
how the profit for a period 
is determined by both 
plans. I am going to leave 
out selling expense and 
cash discounts taken and 
given, and many other 
- such items and deal only 
with the method of arriv- 
ing at the manufacturing 
profit, without considering 
any adjustments. 
Obviously this profit -is 
the difference between the 
money received for goods 
sold and the cost of those 
goods. Under either 
method of making up the 
statement it is, therefore, 
necessary to determine 
the cost of the goods sold. 
Without a cost system the 
only way is to add to the 
inventory at the beginning 
of the period, the pur- 
chases during the period, 
the expenditures for labor 
and for manufacturing ex- 
pense. This last item con- 
sists of such elements as 
insurance, rent, taxes, re- 





tions within a week to a fortnight 
after the close of a period, and 
without excessive clerical effort.” 


pairs, power, supervisory 
salaries, non-productive 
labor, and so on. The sum 








of all these constitutes 








ventory—for you have no 
cost system.” 

And I can rely, nine times in ten, 
upon getting the same answer: 

“Ah, but you’re wrong there. 
I have a most excellent cost 
system.” 

But I know that he hasn’t—at 
least not the modern kind that ties 


into the general books of account. 


With such a system any concern 
can get statements for any period, 
no matter how short, without tak- 





ing the usual variety of products, 
merely to account and value the 
thousands of items of raw ma- 
terials and finished stock is no light 
undertaking. To inventory the 
goods in process it is necessary to 
add to the values of the raw ma- 
terials in them the amount of 
labor and overhead expense which 
has so far been expended upon 
them. Without a cost finding 


what has been spent in 
manufacturing. 

Take away from this sum the 
value of the inventory at the end 
of the period and you get the cost 
of the goods sold. Deduct this 
from the amount for which the 
goods were sold and you have the 
manufacturing profit. That part 
of the statement would look 
something like Table I. 

I’m not going to show a balance 
sheet, because any capable ac- 





20 
countant knows how to draw one 
up, and any business man worthy 
of the name knows what one looks 
like. 

The point here is that to get the 
cost of goods sold even approxi- 
mately under this method, it is 
necessary to take a complete 
physical inventory with all that 
means in expense and a shut-down 
plant. It is no wonder that few 
concerns—large, small or middle- 
sized—care to undertake such an 
adventure oftener than once a 
year. 

But now see how simple the 
whole thing is for the concern—a 
small and simply organized one, 
or a large and complex one—when 
it operates with a modern cost 
system which ties in properly with 
the books of account. 

The figure for the gross sales is 
arrived at by totalling the figures 
from the sales book, which is often 
a carbon copy of the invoice. From 
this source also comes the amount 
of the trade discounts allowed to 
the various classes of customers. 

Other deductions for freight, al- 
lowances, and so on usually are 
determined from the carbon copy 
of the credit memorandum cover- 
ing the transactions. 


Perpetual Inventory Is Carried 


The difference is, of course, the 
figure for the net sales. So far 
the procedure is the same whether 
or not a cost system is in use. 
From this point on, however, the 
methods are not at all alike. 

When a cost system which ties 
in with the general books of ac- 
count is used, certain accounts are 
set up which do not exist in or- 
dinary purely historical business 
accounting. 

In the first place a perpetual in- 
ventory of all raw materials and 
supplies is carried. On this all ad- 
ditions to or withdrawals from the 
stock are recorded. On the books 
an account is set up for each ma- 
jor type of material. The per- 
petual inventory must check with 
the lump figures shown on these 
accounts whenever a physical in- 
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Gross Sales 
Deduct: 


Net Sales 
Cost of Goods Sold: 


Purchases during period 
Productive labor 
Manufacturing expenses 


tions 


Manufacturing Profit 








| Table I | 
STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 


(without a cost system) 


(All allowances for trade discounts, re- 
turns, freight etc.).......... 


Inventory beginning of period 


eooerere ere ewer ee eee eres 


eeoeeeerereeeeeeeee 


oeoeeereee eee eee eee eee 


Total Inventory, beginning of period and addi- 


eoeoeerereeereeeoer eer eere eee we ee eee eee e eee eeee 


Deduct: Inventory at end of period 


Total Cost of Goods Sold...... 


— 


ceeoreereee ee seee 


150,000 
80,000 

















ventory is taken. Thus the in- 
ventory is actually merely a de- 
tailed picture of the information 
shown on the books. What these 
accounts will be must be deter- 
mined for the individual business. 
For a typical iron foundry they 
might be “pig iron,” “fuel,” etc. 

All materials are issued to the 
shop on requisitions. Copies of 
these requisitions are sent to the 
cost-keeper as the materials are 
issued. At the end of the month 
the total of the issues, in dollars, 
is determined and credited to the 
ledger account for that type of 
material. 


To keep the books in balance a 
counter entry must of course be 
made, For that, and other reasons, 
an account is set up called “goods 
in process.” As a matter of fact 
for most concerns it is possible 
still further to simplify the book- 
keeping by combining this ac- 
count’ with the next one which 
would otherwise be necessary and 
call the combined account “goods 
finished and in process.” Some 
types of business do better to keep 
the two separate, but as a rule 
little is gained. 








Gross Sales 
Deduct 


Net Sales 


Manufacturing Profit 








Table II 
STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 


(with cost system) 


eeoeoeeeeeee eee ee eee ees 


Cost of Goods Sold (from cost system) 


piREER NER Secedee $100,000 

Vata GREE Gabe a 5 10,000 

eee er Serer $90,000 
ee 70,000 

iv aee ee esas 20,000 


























Not only is the material used in 
the plant charged to the “goods 
finished and in process” account, 
but all direct labor and manufac- 
turing expense goes into it when 
the. respective accounts from 
which they come have been cred- 
ited. ’ 

When goods are sold and 
shipped the cost figures for each 
item are consulted and the total 
shipped of each item of product is 
multiplied by its unit cost. This 
figure is credited to the “goods 
finished and in process” account 
and charged to an account called 
“cost of goods sold.” 


A Check on Cost Figures 


This is the figure which with- 
out a cost system, could only be 
arrived at through the tedious 
ceremony of counting and valuing 
all of the materials in the plant 
—the raw materials, the finished 
goods, and those items which have 
been started but not finished and 
which are, therefore, in all con- 
ceivable states of incompletion. 
With a cost system which can be 
relied upon to tell accurately just 
what each item of product has 
cost, it is as simple a matter to tell 
the cost of goods sold as it is to 
determine what they sold for. 
Simple multiplication is all that 
is called for. 

It is chiefly to make sure that 
the unit costs are correct that the 
cost system is tied into the gen- 
eral books of the business by 
means of the various inventory 
and manufacturing accounts. They 
provide many checks of the accu- 
racy of the cost figures. How these 
checks work would necessitate a 
volume on cost accounting. It has 
nothing to do with how to get fre- 
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quent statements without taking 
inventory. 

The statement of operations, as 
built up from a cost system, could 
look like the statement shown in 
Table II. 

In practice, however, because 
bankers and credit men like to be 
able to compare various items of 
labor, material usage, and manu- 
facturing expense, these figures 
are shown on the operating state- 
ment in the same way as if the 
old-fashioned way of building up 
the statement through inventory 
taking were used. It is important 
to remember that, although this 
form makes it appear that the cost 

of goods sold is determined by 
adding to the inventory at the be- — 
ginning of the period the various 
purchases, and subtracting the. 
actual. inventory at the end, . 
actually the reverse is true. The 
inventory at the end is secured by 
subtracting the cost of goods sold 
from the book inventory of “goods 
finished and in process” at the be- | 
ginning, plus the additions which 
have been made to that account. 


Statement of Condition 


The other important statement 
—the statement of condition— 
also, under the old plan of ac- 
counting, requires the taking of 
inventory so that those important 
items of so-called “quick” assets 
may be listed. With a cost system 
tied into the general _ books 
through the manufacturing and 
inventory accounts, as I have de- 
scribed, that is not necessary at 
all. It is sufficient to take off a 
trial balance from the ledger ac- 
counts. Each item will then be 
present without the need of tak- 
ing a physical count. Merely by 
rearranging the items in the trial 
balance in accordance with the 
commonly accepted order in which 
they should appear on the state- 
ment of condition, the statement 
is ready. 


Problem of Inventories 


With this accounting method, 
clerical errors will come to light. 
There is, however, no way that an 
accounting system can prevent 
theft of materials. Therefore, it 
is the part of prudence to make a 
physical count of the various in- 
ventories once a year. This how- 
ever is not an essential to getting 
statements—it is merely a safe- 
guard against unexplained disap- 
pearances. Many concerns obviate 
the necessity of shutting down the 
plant by keeping up a perpetual 
process of physical checking 
throughout the year. One con- 


cern which carries about 15,000 
its various inventories 


items in 


Two-Line 


Looks like the biggest Christmas 
trade ever. 
* * * 
Instalment buying evils are being 
reduced. 


e £8 
A forecast: Cotton will do dis- 
tinctly better. 
e ¢ 


Good copper shares look attrac- 
tive. 


Oe > 
Don’t expect dear money. 
.'e:s 


Britain should howe a come- sack in 
1927. 
x * x 


Our stand—or rather, lying down 
—on the World. Court will not court 
favor for us abroad. 

x ok x 


American investors are unlikely to 
buy anything like a billion of Ger- 
man governmental bonds. 


* * * 
To advance, advertise. 
* * x 


If work be not shortly started to 
control. the Colorado River, expect 
a staggering disaster. 

oe ® 


Don’t spend your income tax re- 
duction yet—it may be delayed. 


a oe 
“Chiu is breaking up, apparently. 
a he 


“Wanted : Director for Ow In- 
dustry.” Are we losing our self-re- 
lance? 

 *. 2 


A prediction: France will toe the 
line next year. 





Editorials 


“Philippine Rubber Land Boom 
Collapses.” Rubber growing is a 
job, not for natives but for big cor- 
porations. 

= 

The Bay State is the thriftiest. 

But is it the most progressive? 
a on 

Mussolini has clamped on a few 
more muzzles. How far off ts the re- 
bellion-point? 

a 

Chicago is to have another “world’s 

biggest,’ a turbo-generator of 8,- 


000,000 manpower. Congratulations. 


* * * 


“Conscription of inne sounds 
fine, bus 





a 

‘A guess: Building wages will soon 
begin to sag. 
2 -* 

Don’t expect orders to fall into 
your lap without strenuous effort 
next year. 

: + 2 

Encouraging: October was the 
biggest month the National Cash 
Register Co. ever enjoyed. 

oe a 

A timely suggestion: Use cotton 

instead of burlap bags. 
“a 8 


“678,000 Troops for France.” 
Much too many for a debt-owing 


nation. 
cn * * 


Prepare your New Year business 
resolutions now. 
oS @ 
Remember your work-folks at 
Christmas. 








requires the stock clerks to make 
a physical count of 100 items each 
day, on a regular schedule. In this 
way it gets two physical counts 
of each item each year. 
Depending upon the complexity 
and size of the business, it should, 
with the plan of accounting I have 
outlined, be possible for the man- 
agement to get complete, detailed, 
comparative statements of condi- 
tion and operations within from 
a week to a fortnight after the 
close of a period, and without ex- 
cessive clerical effort. In fact, it 
is so easy that occasionally I find 
men who, want statements at too 
frequent intervals. It is possible 
to get them weekly or even daily, 
but such periods are too short to 
give perspective in most branches 
of manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing. Once a month is usually often 
enough. A month’s business can 
be intelligently and informatively 





compared with that of the pre- 
ceding month and the same month 
last year. 

The month is a short enough 
period, for a bad tendency which 
is losing money can be stopped 
before too much damage has been 
done. 





Look Forward to Forbes 
The Editor: 

Forses is all that anyone could 
expect. I am always happy to re- 
ceive it, read it thoroughly, like 
your suggestions for business men 
and have at many times used them 
in my own business. We conduct 
a large business and crave inform- 
ation and look forward to Forses 
with great enthusiasm. 


LEO OPPENHEIMER, 


Vice-Pres., 
Messinger’s, Chicago, Ill. 
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LIFE < BUSINESS 








Faith is the backbone of the 
sucial and the foundation of the 
commercial fabric; remove faith 
between man and man, and society 
and commerce fall to pieces. There 
is not a happy home on earth but 
stands on faith; our heads are pil- 
lowed on it, we sleep at night in 
its arms with greater security for 
the safety of our lives, peace, and 
prosperity than bolts and bars can 
give——Thomas Guthrie. 

a 

A man keeps going, by keeping 

going.—John Philip Sousa. 


It is worthy of special remark that 
when we are not too anxious about 
happiness and unhappiness, but devote 
ourselves to the strict and unsparing 
performance of duty, then happiness 
comes of itselfi—Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt. 

* * * 

One thing worse than a quitter is 
a fellow who is afraid to begin.— 
Topics. 

* * * 

If I had the opportunity to say 
a final word to all the young people 
of America, it would be this: Don’t 
think too much about yourselves. 
Try to cultivate the habit of think- 
ing of others; this will reward you. 
Nourish your minds by good read- 
ing, constant reading. Discover 
what your lifework is, work in 
which you can do most good, in 
which you can be happiest. Be un- 
afraid in all things when you know 
you are in the right—Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot. 

x * * 

“Wise men have an inward 
sense of what is beautiful, and the 
highest wisdom is to trust this in- 
tuition and be guided by it. The 
answer to the last appeal of what 
is right lies within a man’s own 
breast. Trust thyself.”—Aristotle 

MM 


Only those are fit to live who 
do not fear to die: and none are 
fit to die who have shrunk from 
the joy of life and the duty of 
life. Never yet was worthy ad- 


venture worthily carried out by the 
man who put his own personal 
safety first—-Theodore Roosevelt. 

From Andrew J. Rich, Buffalo, N. Y. 


IT’S UP TO YOU! 


Brace up to life! It will lash you, 
It will give you many a blow; 
But brace up! Don’t let it smash 
you, 
It’s all up to you—you know! 


Be master yourself, nor allow it 

The smallest advantage to gain; 
Brace up to Life and avow it 

Shall never o’er you hold a rein. 


It’s much in the way that you view it; 
Though seemingly full of strife. 
It’s up to you, if you knew it— 
The good that you get out of life. 
—Anon. 
* * * 

There is no substitute for thor- 
oughgoing, ardent, and sincere earn- 
estness.—Dickens. 

* * * 

The world is given as a prize for 
the man in earnest—F. W. Robert- 
son. 








A Text 

S the partridge sitteth on 
eggs, and hatcheth them not; 
so he that getteth riches and not 
by right, shall leave them in the 
midst of his days, and at his end 
shall be a fool.—Jeremiah 17:11. 
From H. Lansdown, Everett, 
Wash. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is pre- 

sented to senders of texts used. 




















Don’t get so interested in what 
you're going to do to-morrow that 
you don’t do anything to-day.— 
The Visitor. 

$4 4 

If a man does not make new 
acquaintances as he advances 
through life, he will soon find him- 
self left alone. A man, sir, should 
keep his friendships in constant 


repair—Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
x x * 


Carelessness 
Adds to your troubles. 
Subtracts from your earnings. 
Multiplies your aches and pains. 
Takes interest from your work. 
Discounts your chances. 
Divides your thoughts. 
Lessens your chances for success. 
Cancel me—and I add to your 
happiness.—Exchange. 





























It is a prime socialist belief that 
the benefits of wealth are confined 
to the owner; orthodox political 
economy teaches that all wealth 
productively employed is social 
wealth and. that the benefits are | 


inevitably distributed. In brief, 
economic conditions determine the 
distribution and use of the capital 
without much regard to where it 
may be owned, and the free play 
of economic forces may be ex- 
pected to maintain the financial | 
equilibrium of the world.—George | 
Roberts. 

a 

Big business is the kind that 

most of its denouncers would like 
to be doing.—Boston Herald. 

* * * 


If wrinkles must be written upon 
our brows, let them not be written 
upon the heart. The spirit should 
never grow old.—James A. Garfield. 

* * * 


To expose some men to the perils 
of the battlefield while others are 
left to reap large gains from the dis- 
tress of their country is not in har- 
mony with our ideal of equality. 
Any future policy of conscription 
should be all inclusive, applicable in 
its terms to the entire personnel and 
the entire wealth of the whole na- 
tion—President Coolidge. 

2.2 .@ 

Failure after long perseverance is 
much grander than never to have a 
striving good enough to be called a 
failure—George Eliot. 

* * * 

One of the most comfortable 
places to live is just inside your 
income.—The Northern. 

a 


Most people would succeed in 
small things if they were not 


_ troubled with great ambitions.— 


Longfellow. ; 
* * * 


Politeness is benevolence in 
trifles—wWilliam Pitt. 


* * * 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author’s name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 
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America’s Growing Thirst 
for Pull Financial News 


How the Story of Wall Street 
Is Whizzed to Main Street 


Our Investment Army Is Studying Print Paper Economic Courses—How 
Three Full Market Tables and Reports Are Assembled and Dispatched 
Within Forty Minutes After Markets Close 


E ARE growing up finan- 

W cially. The evidence of 

this is written large in the 
newspapers of the country. 

I can point the story best, per- 
haps, by recalling facts to your 
memory. A scant dozen years 
ago if you bought a newspaper in 
a sizable city and turned to the 
market page, what did you find? 
In all probability, about this: 

Opening, high, and closing quo- 
tations on fifty or sixty stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change; a half column, perhaps, of 
general market “lead,” dealing 
with the Stock Exchange and 
touching in a sentence on other 
items in the economic history of 
the day; a skimpy report on the 
Chicago grain market; and a pretty 
fair hunk of space devoted to the 
nearest live stock and grain mar- 
ket, and to butter and eggs and 
what not—these last the things in 
which the farmer was interested. 


Demand for Financial News 


Had you bought your news- 
paper in one of the “next to the 


biggest” class of cities—in a city,,. 


perhaps, of half-a-million or more 
—you might have found a slightly 
more robust market page; but the 
chief addition would have been the 
general market analysis story of a 
New York evening newspaper, 
telegraphed by special arrange- 
ment, and a rather more complete 
stock list which the editor obtained 
by arrangement with the local 
branch of a brokerage house. 

To-day there are newspapers in 
towns of a tenth of that population 
which print a complete table show- 
ing transactions in all issues listed 
on the big exchange, and which 
carry news of other phases of the 
financial and business day in pro- 
portionate detail. Such papers as 
these carried practically nothing 
except market news for the farmers 
before—in fact, little else was avail- 
able to them. 


By Earl Reeves 


The great “boom” in the finan- 
cial and business news field started 
four or five years ago, though there 
had been a gradual growth before 
that time. The groundwork for it 
had been laid for many years. 
That foundation was high wages 
and the lifting of the American 
standard of living to heights that 
dazzle Europe to this day. Then 
came the war, making wages 
higher, speeding us up, creating 
small personal reserves and big 
capital reserves. Later, we en- 
tered the war and this process was 
geared to even higher speeds, while 


Four news agencies established 
nation-wide special leased wires de- 
voted primarily to quotations and 
copy of all kinds which would 
build better financial pages. The 
cost of this expansion was several 
hundred thousand dollars in wire 
charges alone. 

Wires for news purposes are 
leased from the telephone company 
in eight-hour units, usually. An 
eight-hour wire will “carry” about 
15,000 words, when manned by fast 
telegraph operators using an intri- 
cate system of abbreviations. That 
is about fifteen solid columns of 

















A battery of telegraphic printer machines in the Associated Press office 


billions poured into Liberty bonds. 
Millions of persons became in- 
vestors. That was a psychological 
turning point. 

The associations or _ services 
which furnish telegraphic news to 
the newspapers of the United 
States undertook rather violent re- 
organizations about four years ago 
in order to meet the new demand 
for financial intelligence. Changes 
have been constant since. Some 
very notable increases in service 
have been made during recent 
months, 


type. As this was more copy than 
any but the most extensive print- 
ing establishments could absorb 
—and more than most financial de- 
partments needed—lInternational 
News, United Press, and Consoli- 
dated Press developed a new 
“double-barrelled” type of tele- 
graph report for newspapers, part 
financial and part general features ; 
while the Associated Press used 
its new extra financial wire also as 
an auxiliary in the handling of cer- 
tain types of news. 

Almost overnight, the press as- 
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sociations of the country had made 
available for newspaper editors 8,- 
000 or 10,000 words of business 
and financial fact; and this, prop- 
erly headed up, and with local 
commercial news added, meant two 
full market pages. 

And as it has worked out, a 
great many newspapers actually 
devote two full pages to their 
“market department” to-day. as 
against one-half page to one page 
before. 

Everywhere, investment in “em- 
ployee stock,” in “customer stock,” 
or purchase of bonds or of specula- 
tive stocks, has increased reader 
interest in the market page. One 
of the biggest tasks in the way of 
service-to-the-reader that was un- 
dertaken was the delivery of stock 
tables to score of cities and the 
publication of them in the news- 
papers. 

A stock table usually gives the 
high, low, and closing price, and 
total sales and net change from 
the previous day. Six tabulators 
are required to prepare such a 
table, and they must follow every 
sale made in every stock during 
the entire market day. That is 
quite a task, but if a layman were 
handed such a table already nicely 
completed and given the job of in- 
venting a way of getting it from 
here to there in time to be of use 
to a newspaper, I can assure you 
that much sleep would be lost. 
News agency executives and wire 
experts have been working for four 
years inventing newer and faster 
ways of delivering this staggering 
array of figures to the four corners 
of the United States along a thin 
strand of copper wire. 


How Tables Are “Cleared” 


One agency sends three market 
tables to the chief cities of the 
country. I sat beside the financial 
editor of a press association in New 
York and examined the “plan of 
attack”; the listing of ways and 
means, of codification and printed 
forms; and I examined with inter- 
est record sheets showing very 
precisely how fast these tables are 
“cleared” over the wires, minute 
by minute. 

‘ This is what happens in that of- 
ce: 

Full and complete market tables 
—each an exhaustive financial story 
of the day, for the Stock Exchange, 
the Curb Market and the bond list 
—are assembled and dispatched 
over clattering telegraph wires 
with such speed that all have been 
laid on desks of editors in distant 
cities forty minutes after the mar- 
kets closed. An exceptionally ef- 
ficient and fast printing establish- 
ment can put an edition on the 
street a thousand miles away with- 
in an hour after the closing of the 


markets in New York. 
This is a special service added a 


few months ago. Naturally it is 
expensive and only the newspapers 
of the larger cities consider that 
they can afford it; but the increase 
in service for market pages all 
along the line is quite as startling. 
This news agency’s report for gen- 
eral clients on the single item of 
closing prices has increased more 
than 400 per cent. in three years. 
We have been dealing here with 
the bare figures that go into a mar- 
ket page. The columns devoted 
to news facts and to comment and 
analysis show even _ greater 
changes, in volume and in quality. 
In place of the single general 
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markets, such as those dealing in 
metals and other commodities. 
Nor does the story stop here. 
Available to your city newspaper 
any where to-day is a mass of busi- 
ness and financial fact such as no 


,one dreamed could be spread gen- 


erally over the country a few years 
ago. Here I refer to the spon- 
taneous news events of the busi- 
ness and financial world, to those 
things which are not a part of any 
standard market proceedings. 
Declaration of dividends, earnings 
reports, stockholders meetings, for- 
eign trade conditions, business re- 
views, bank statements, trade con- 
ventions, statements by business 
leaders—there are a thousand and 

















A corner of the tabulating room of the International News Service 


“lead story” of a few years ago, 
which told in a scant half-column 
a little of what had happened in 
different markets during the day, 
there are available to-day many 
thousands of words of this class 
of information. 

As carried on these new special 
financial wires, the market page re- 
port will include separate stories 
about the Stock Exchange, the 
Curb Market, bond transactions, 
Chicago grain and New York cot- 
ton. That is to say, on these five 
major markets the daily report for 
each will be considerably longer 
than the complete financial story 
of the day, dealing with all mar- 
kets, as it was available to news- 
papers a few years ago. As regards 
the Stock Exchange itselfi—to drop 
into the newspaper language of it 
—there is usually an “early lead,” 
and eleven o’clock “add lead,” a 
noon “new lead,” afternoon “adds,” 
and a closing “lead all” which sur- 
veys the high spots of the day and 
closes the market. 

In addition to quotations, analy- 
tical stories shorter in extent are 
available covering all the secondary 








one phases of the nation’s daily 
business story which come under 
the scrutiny of trained editors to- 
day. And all this is invaluable 
news of the very sort that was 
ignored completely by the great 
press associations a few years ago. 

In this general news field the 
widening of interest is constant. 
It is not the banker alone who 
reads the signs of the times to- 
day: business men generally, sal- 
aried men, even wage earners are 
learning more and more about as- 
similating the economic news of 
the day and arriving at some vague 
guess at least as to where we are 
headed. 

In the foreign countries that I 
know, the proportion of the popu- 
lation which has any interest in the 
financial columns of the news- 
papers is a very thin fraction in- 
deed; and there may be some con- 
nection between this fact and the 
disordered state of the Old World. 

History is being made by this 
growth in the market pages of the 
United States. Nowhere in the 
world has there ever been any- 
thing like it. 











How to Sell—Twelve Tips for 
Traveling Salesmen 


Tip No. 4 —Always Mention Quality Before Price—The Traveler Must Know 


His Goods Through and Through — Art of Dramatizing a Sale 


HOUSANDS of sales are 
lost every year—perhaps 

hundreds of thousands— 
because the salesman mentions 
price first. 

These price tellers! They are 
in almost every retail shop. They 
are everywhere. You will even 
find them—dozens of them—in 
the ranks of traveling salesmen. 

You will find it a rule that if a 
salesman at once tells you the 
price of an article, it is a sign he 
knows nothing about the article 
itself. 

And what could possibly 
be more foolish than to 


By Herbert N. Casson 


is too dear,” he thinks. He sees 
himself losing $2 per watch. 


In every sale, a great deal of 


the technique consists in doing 
first things first; and telling the 
price comes at the end of the sell- 


ing process, never at the begin- 


ning. 


If you must mention a figure at 
the beginning of the conversation, 
mention a higher figure. Say— 
“Now, here is a regular $2 line, as 
you can see. Notice the work- 
manship. Hold it up to the light. 
And I can let you have it for $1.50. 


It is a curious fact that people 


will pay a high price for luxuries, 
while they hold tight to every 
cent when they are buying neces- 
sities. 


They make far more fuss about 


the price of a cabbage than they 
do about. the price of a bottle of 


wine. They will pay $5 for a 
theatre ticket much more readily 
than they will pay 60 cents for a 
pound of sausages. 

It is not the amount of the price 
that matters. It is the way the 
customer feels about it. 

Consequently, before 
mentioning price, you must 








hurl the price at a cus- 
tomer, before he has time 
to see the value of the 
goods? 

Why tell him what he 
must Pay, before you show 
him what he will Get? 

Why make haste to tell 
him what he will Loss, be- 
fore he knows what he 
will GAIN? 

The real professional 
rule, as every skilled sales- 
man knows, is—never men- 
tion price until the cus- 





6¢ JT) RICE,” Mr. Casson points 
out, “is mental. An article 
is dear if the customer thinks it 
is; and it is cheap if the customer 
thinks it is. 


“Consequently, 


before men- 
tioning price, you must get him 
into a mood of desire. 
must prepare his mind before 
you give him the price.” 


You 


get him into a mood of de- 
sire. You must prepare his 
mind before you give him 
the price. All this seems 
simple enough, but it is 
not done in 90 per cent. 
of the selling, either by 
travelers or store clerks. 

The reason that it is not 
done, is because the sales- 
man does not know much 
about his goods, and, to 
tell the truth, is somewhat 
bored and fed up with 
them. 














tomer thinks it is more. 
If the customer at once 
asks the price, do not tell him. 
Say—“Wait a moment. I want to 
surprise you. Look at the goods 


first, so that you will see what . 


you’re getting for the money.” 
Then, when you have given him 
a high opinion of the goods, tell 
him the price. 

The customer, naturally, thinks 
mainly of price. You must not 
accept his point of view. You must 
think mainly of the value of the 
goods. 

If you are selling watches, for 
instance, you will first hand a 
watch to the customer. Then you 
will point out its good qualities 
until the customer thinks it is $10. 
Then you tell him the price is $7. 
And you are sure to make a sale. 

But if, on the contrary, he 
glances at the watch and thinks 
it is worth $5, and if you tell him 
at once that the price is $7, he 
he will not give you an order. “It 








It ought to sell easily at $2.75.” 

You are talking to him in terms 
of quality and profit. You are 
showing him what he will make, 
not what he will have to pay you. 
That is the correct way. 

Price, you see, is mental. It is 
dear if the customer thinks it is; 
and it is cheap if the customer 
thinks it is. 

A customer who will object to 
paying an extra nickel for a bottle 
of ink, will gladly pay $25 for a 
seat at a prize-fight. 

A wealthy woman who will ob- 
ject to paying what she thinks is 
a 10-cent overcharge on a laundry 
bill will joyfully pay $150 for an 
antique chair. 


A man will go and buy an auto- . 


mobile for the price of a 7-room 
house, and he will not for a mo- 
ment think that the car is dear. 
He is so keen to have it that he 
writes out the check cheerfully. 


The traveler must know 
his goods through and 
through—how they are made—the 
wonderful machines that made 
them—how they compare with 
competitive goods—how they wear 
and the distinguished people who 
are now using them. 

He must have a certain amount 
of enthusiasm for his goods—the 
more the better. 

A true salesman, in fact, com- 
pels the customer to appreciate 
the goods. He gives the point of 
view of the goods. He points out 
the pleasures of ownership. He 
is the Spokesman of the goods. 

When he is selling a fur coat, 
for instance, he says what the 
coat would say for itself if it had 
a voice. He points out that a fur 
coat is the queen of women’s gar- 
ments. He shows that it is more 
than fur—more than a coat. It 
gives a higher social status to the 
fortunate woman who wears it. 
(Continued on page 40) 





By the 


competition. Competition shows the 
business is there. Also, competition creates busi- 
ness.” That was the apt comment of a youngish man 
entering a new field when I remarked that he would 
encounter very keen competition. 


“I like 


COMPETITION - a ; ; 
SHOWS THE Competition shows the business is 
BUSINESS there.” , ' 
ce ere.” Isn’t that a pointed ob 

servation? Does it not contain in- 


spiration and encouragement for us when we are in- 
clined to become depressed because of hard sledding 
in competition with others? Why not copy it and 
post it in front of you at your desk: 
Competition Shows The Business Is There 
° + «+ 

Should Mussolini be hailed as liberator or tyrant? 
Perhaps it would be correct to say that he was Italy’s 
liberator, but now has become tyrant. His latest 
decrees out-Czar the worst Russian Czar of history. 
The Italian who dares breathe a 


MUSSOLINI . a ie 

LIBERATOR syllable against the loss of his lib- 
OR é 
= . erty becomes liable, under Musso 


linis Herod-like decree, to be 
seized, court-martialed and banished for years to a 
penal island colony. “If you do not love Fascism, 
you do not love your country and deserve the direst 
punishment,” is, in effect, Musolini’s autocratic rea- 
soning. How long will an intelligent, educated, 
twentieth-century nation, long accustomed to liberty, 
submit sheeplike to be shorn of those rights civilized 
human beings count the most precious? The salva- 
tion of democracy, it has been said, is more democ- 
racy. Musolini proclaims that the salvation of ty- 
ranny is still more ruthless tyranny. 


It won’t work long. 
* * * 
To get in the swim, train hard. 
* * * 


A little job had to be done in my office. A large 
corporation delegated a young man to do it. He 
hadn’t finished in my mis-called “private” office when 
I arrived in the morning. There was enough work 
to keep him going, however, in an 
adjoining office. As I had occasion 
to go out for half-an-hour during 
the forenoon, I asked him if he could 
go in and finish up. No, he would require a full hour. 
“When do you go out for lunch?” he asked me. I told 
him. “That won’t do,” he replied, “because I go out 
for my lunch then.” I politely, but very guardedly, 
hinted that perhaps he could change his lunch hour. 
He promptly rejected the idea. “You had better 
change your lunch hour,” was his ultimatum. Meekly, 
I agreed, as I mentally saluted His Majesty, The 


American Workman. 
* * * 


To be happy, retain bovyishness. 


HIS MAJESTY, 
THE AMERICAN 
WORKMAN, AND 
HIS LUNCH 


“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 





Editor 


The barber who also runs a little store on board the 
steamship Los Angeles, plying between that city and 
Honolulu, laid in a stock of Hawaiian grass huts months 
and months ago, reasoning that visitors to the Islands 
would be glad to buy them for 


A STROKE ‘ ‘ 

OF souvenir gifts. But voyage after 

—— voyage they remained unsold. 
This dead stock worried him. 


Then he hit upon an idea. One day he was reading about 
the Aimee McPherson disappearance case, a case which 
daily fills page upon page in the Los Angeles newspapers 
and many columns in other Western papers—in fact, it 
is the most discussed topic up and down the Pacific 
Coast. As you may recall, Aimee states that she was kept 
prisoner in a hut in the Mexican desert. The barber got 
busy and painted a neat cardboard sign for each hut, 
reading ‘““Aimee’s Hut.” 

He sold every one early in the voyage and could have 
disposed of many more! 

After all, apparently there is something in a name— 
when it is well advertised. 


os *s 
Strive to become the kind of pal that doesn’t pall. 
* @ 
Calvin Coolidge usually acts deliberately. For 
once he appears to have acted precipitately. His 


announcement that he would urge a 10 to 12% per 
cent. rebate in income taxes, to be deducted from the 
December 15 payments or to be re- 
funded, manifestly was not mature- 
ly considered. It did not take Sec- 
retary Mellon or someone else long 
to convince President Coolidge of the impracticability 
of his plan. The time available for accomplishing 
such a proposal was entirely inadequate. 


MELLON’S TAX 
PLAN IS 
PREFERABLE 
TO COOLIDGE’S 


Secretary Mellon, as usual, exhibits sound common- 
sense. Let the desired object be achieved by grant- 
ing taxpayers a “credit against all income taxes, both 
individual and corporate, which are due and payable 
in the first six months of the calendar year 1927, 
being the last six months of the Government’s fiscal 
year,” he urges. Political jockeying interfered with 
Secretary Mellon’s original plan for tax relief. Wash- 
ington intimates that the Administration’s enemies 
may again attempt to upset his sensible proposal. If 
they carry their obstructive tactics too far, they will 
incur the danger of being regarded as enemies, not of 
the Administration, but of taxpayers. 


Noisy demands for measures calculated to appeal 
to the unthinking, but which would in reality mean a 
shortsighted, unwise drain on the treasury, are little 
likely to receive the approval of responsible citizens. 
The American people have learned that they can safely 
entrust the handling of the nation’s finances to An- 
drew W. Mellon. 
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If prosperity can be measured by the number of 
concerns declaring increases in their dividend dis- 
bursements, 1926 stands out as the banner year in 
America’s history. In no previous year have so many 
companies made stockholders happy 


ECEDENTED : oe 
OSE OF by paying out more generous divi- 
MYDERD dends. This largesse has taken six 
— forms: Extra, initial, increased, 


stock, back, and resumed dividends. Before the year 
ends, the total number of such cheering distributions 
will come close to one thousand. The total for the 
first ten months of the year was 738. This compares 
with 821 for the whole of last year and 621 for 1924. 
The monthly record for three years compares as fol- 
lows, ForBES records show: . 


1926 1925 1924 

Lamhe i voancadeescunaweikones 87 69 78 
Pehl: eikb iacinnccdeccisasak 72 64 49 
ee er errerer see eee 102 81 67 
AWE 2s cn rcaesakssceasteekihan 60 34 45 
May. ccodmamesameaneaiicnaen 54 42 39 
Teme ..i0cce eho aneneteneonen 98 67 47 
Dll sncctanviesnsinnacsnuncauan 54 36 21 
AMD cid axeasacecstansavcdas 57 39 23 
Sent: - occncissacekatueann 85 82 48 
Oct: sciicensasesnntcaesun 69 64 37 
10 Mp ions s nck adeaecades 738 578 454 
Movant assis ash h3s55eenens 96 63 
Deceit i dawnss<deseuvusdeune 147 104 
Full yea? ...cccsccoscvcecces 821 621 


This showing will astonish many in view of the fre- 
quent complaints that business has had to be done on 
an unusually narrow margin of profit. Obviously, so 
many boards of directors would not have voluntarily 
dipped deeper into their treasury had they not felt 
fully warranted in doing so. The figures carry another 
encouraging thought. Unless these same directors had 
felt at least reasonably optimistic concerning the 
future, they would have husbanded their cash re- 
sources and not gone out of their way to distribute 
additional sums. 

* * * 

Are you digging a pit or raising a monument for your- 

self ? 


x * x 
Failure lies in not trying. 
* * * 


Are you doing your part to help each of your children, 
and to give opportunity to each of your workers, to be- 


come a Somebody? 
* * * 


Some employers, including Henry Ford, scoff at 
the idea of introducing sentiment into business. 
Other employers, with a better understanding of 
human nature, realize that without sentiment there 


_ can be ‘no real loyalty. Oh, yes, 
SENTIMENT employees will work, and perhaps 
— work reasonably _ satisfactorily, 
LOYALTY 


where sentiment is totally lacking. 
They will work because they have to, because they 
must earn a living, and because too brazen slacking 
would mean dismissal. But where there is not the 
slightest bond except the pay-envelope between a 
worker and an employer, work is not done with the 


heart, but with the hands ohly. Goodwill is a senti- 
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Without sentiment there cannot be goodwill. 


ment. 

Only goodwill can earn goodwill. Only sentiment 
can inspire sentiment. The employer who has not 
kindly feelings in his heart towards his workers 
hasn’t any right to expect workers to have kindly 
feelings towards him or his business. If he is inter- 
ested only in exacting a pound of flesh, in time he 
will find himself as uncomfortable as Shylock found 
himself. Merciless slave-driving doesn’t build per- 
manent success. 

* * * 

A suggestion for employers: Take advantage of the 
Christmas season to do something to bind your work 
folks closer to you. Many concerns already do this. 
But a great many large corporations still do nothing. 

If it has been found worthwhile for 


UTILIZE : ‘ ‘ 
CHRISTMAS small organizations to do something 
TO BUILD i 

pn tom acceptable for their employees at 


Christmas, why should larger or- 
ganizations do nothing even though to do so might 
call for both effort and money? A shower of gold 
isn’t the only method of expressing the Christmas 
spirit. Happy results can be won in any one of a 
hundred ways. The fundamental aim must be to ex- 
press thoughtfulness, to convince each individual 
worker or each family that those directing the organ- 
ization are sincerely anxious to manifest friendliness 
and goodwill. A Christmas tree, a Christmas lunch, a 
Christmas dinner, a Christmas entertainment, a 
Christmas box, even a Christmas message addressed 
to each employee, if inspired by the right spirit, can 
evoke a cordial response. 

If-you have never done anything before, this Christ- 
mas do something and do it from the heart. 


* * * 
To have snap you don’t have to be snapptsh. 
* * * 


Two of my young hopefuls, under eleven and over 
nine, are taking boxing lessons. One thing it is prov- 
ing hard to teach them is that sometimes it is wise to 
sidestep, to duck. Their pre-training method was to 
step up and give and receive pun- 


LESSON . ; . 
Sane ishment without every attempting 
YOUNG i 
anaanna to dodge. They cannot readily get 


it into their young minds that it 
isn’t necessarily cowardice to jump backwards or 
sideways. 

Have all.of us who are in business learned this les- 
son? Are we not sometimes over-stubborn? Do we 
not sometimes persist in a course after we know that 
better results could be achieved by retracing our 
steps? Do we not occasionally indulge overmuch in 
pride of opinion? Again, do not many salesmen per- 
sist in slugging when a litile art would bring better 
results? To be headstrong doesn’t always imply a 
good head. 

No; in the battle of life, as in boxing, we must 
needs learn, if we are to win, how to exercise science 
and art rather than brute strength. 

* ss 


Manners are a key to a man’s character. 
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OW can we insure 

H continuance of the 

prosperity the pres- 

ent generation of America 
enjoys? 

Is there being woven 

into the warp and woof of 





Howto Insure Continued 


American Prosperity 


develops; with the poim, 
of view, with the soul 
and the thoughts of the 
men behind the marveis of 
science, behind the means 
of production; with what 
sort of spirit there is jy 











our modern civilization, 





the American team in the 





our modern life, our mod- 
ern business, the elements calculated to endure? 

Is our unexampled material prosperity elevating 
the spiritual, the mental, the cultural, the artistic life 
of the people? 

Are American institutions, are the liberty and equal- 
ity and right of property guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution, under whose aegis the nation’s wellbeing 
has been built up, in danger of being encroached upon 
with harmful, crippling, throttling effect? 

These fundamental questions are raised and ana- 
lyzed by one of the ablest minds in the West, Wiggin- 
ton E. Creed, head of a great public utility corpora- 
tion, lawyer, scholar and student of ancient and mod- 
ern government and economics. He concludes his 
searching analysis with this exhortation: 

“The summons is clear and loud that we concern our- 
selves with the sort of government we have and whither 
it drifts.” 

Mr. Creed does not say it, but doubtless he would 
not dispute it, that “The summons is clear and loud 
that business men concern themselves with the sort of 
government they deserve and invite.” 

The dangers Mr. Creed foresees can be averted by 
the business men of the nation and by no other class. 
Government in the United States to-day has become 
mainly a matter of watching, supervising, controlling, 
governing business. How far the Government will 
go will inevitably depend on how far business goes in 
inciting, in bringing upon itself, the restrictive, the 
deadening legislation Mr. Creed and other American 
leaders apprehend. Here are the salient points 
brought out by Mr. Creed, after a description of the 
unprecedented measure of prosperity which has come 
to this country: 

“We are in no danger of undervaluing giant fac- 
tories, miraculous machinery, huge buildings, the 
great collection of material and physical things that 
bless us as a people. We are more apt to overlook the 
fact that they are ephemeral, transitory; that about 
them there is nothing everlasting or eternal; more 
likely are we to forget that, along the highway man- 
kind has trod, great edifices were set up and great 
possessions gathered that now are crumbled and dissi- 
pated, recalled only as milestones that marked a 
vain parade. 

“The fundamental underlying values in prosperity 
are those values that build a people capable of sus- 
taining prosperity, that underwrite civilization and 
consolidate human progress. We know that some in- 
dividuals cannot stand prosperity. It has appeared 
both in antiquity and in our own day that some na- 
tions cannot stand prosperity. Obviously, we need to 
be concerned with the sort of people our prosperity 





great game of life. 

“When minds are directed in this channel, they are 
apt to think first of .our-institution of free education, 
Education has been a passion with the American peo- 
ple. Enrollment in-institutions of learning, from the 
great Universities down to the primary schools, has 
grown enormously. Universal.education. stands ou} 
as one of the noblest achievements of America, 
To-day we have more students in institutions 9 
higher learning than all the rest of the world. Be. 
cause of the growing and endless procession from the 
average home to the doors of school, college and uni- 
versity, there has come to America a greater diffusion 
of capacity, a greater variety of talent and a broad. 
ened outlook with which to meet the tasks before us, 

“Countless other incidents of our prosperity con- 
tain the greatest of human values. There is the added 
leisure that America’s progress has bestowed upon 
millions of people, giving not only opportunity for 
recreation but for the cultivation of the arts. Uplift- 
ing, noble thinking does not come readily in a society 
whose members devote all their energy of brain and 
body to the struggle for existence. 

“Again, prosperity has dotted the country with 
libraries and made us a nation of readers. The beau- 
tifying of American cities goes steadily forward. 
National parks and playgrounds of surpassing beauty 
call to our people, and they respond in increasing 
numbers to the joys of out-of-doors, to the grandeur 
and sublimity of the great scenic wonders of the 
country. 

“Vast sums come forth out of our abundance to cul- 
tivate the arts and give their pleasure and ennobling 
influence to millions of people. Equally vast sums 
are provided for the support of science and research, 
for the cultivation of religion, for the battle with dis- 
ease and sickness and for the amelioration of all the 
ills of misfortune. America is unique in its founda- 
tions and its gifts to promote the cause of humanity 
and to light the fires of spiritual growth. 

“That men and women husband their leisure to spend 
it in the redwood forests of California appeals to me 
as evidence that they must be moved by about as fine 
an appreciation as that which stirs the peasants who 
trudge on holidays to gaze at the pictures upon the 
walls of Chantilly. It appeals to me also that on the 
whole we have done better for society in giving to 
millions of people an understanding and appreciation 
of sanitation and hygiene than to have given them 
only the emotion to swoon over somebody’s sonata. 
The evidence is unmistakable that prosperity is rais- 
ing millions of people to new levels, and developing a 
spiritual outlook and an idealism resting upon the 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Farmer: 


A REAL FARMHAND 


“Reckon he’ll make our work much easier and more profitable. 
ec 
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Now that the subject of increasing wages of certain 
classes of railway workers is under negotiation, I 
would urge railway managers to give serious thought 
to evolving plans to abolish, as far as practicably pos- 
sible, all seven-day work, meaning 


SEVEN-DAY pageonrngny 
WORKERS a 365-day work-year. Until this is 
THANK done contentmen n . 
“FORBES” ent cannot be ex 


pected. Perhaps one reason rail- 
way executives regard seven-day work so lightly is 
that they themselves, or most of them, work longer 
hours than the average seven-day worker. But it is 
one thing to work long hours voluntarily and another 
thing to be compelled to do so in order to hold a job 
and earn a modest living. Steel manufacturers would 
not dream of returning to the seven-day week and 
the twelve-hour day. 

The Editor of Forses has received a very gratifying 
letter from an association of railway employees, tele- 
graphers. The head of this organization, after telling 
of negotiations which resulted in certain benefits, says: 

“Among the body of men assembled there seemed 
to be a strong feeling that they had one man in this 
country who championed one hundred per cent. serv- 
ice and who recognized that there should be set up 
conditions which permitted the giving of one hundred 
per cent. service instead of having discontented men. 
You have come out so forcefully in your writings 
from time to time in favor of granting seven-day rail- 
way workers better conditions that this body of men 
went on record with an expression of their heartiest 
appreciation for your untiring efforts and they have 
instructed me to express their sentiments. The meet- 
ing ended in a motion to take and record a standing 
vote as the only means of expressing their apprecia- 
tion for your assistance.” 

* * * 


Like Lincoln, cach of us “belongs to the ages.” 
«= 


How can the British Empire be held together? Is 
the appointment of a Canadian Minister (Vincent 
Massey) to Washington a sign of disintegration? 
Or is it a sign of integration? Will it be followed by 
the appointment of a similar repre- 


WHAT WILL : mee 

HAPPEN TO sentative by other divisions of the 

THE BRITISH haat “11 as 
caine Empire? Probably. Will it be fol 


lowed by the appointment by the 
United States Government of reciprocal representa- 
tives in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and Ireland? Probably not in the near future. 

One suggestion made at the Imperial Conference 
in London was that the broader latitude sought by 
the Dominions could be attained by naming King 
George as King, also, of each Dominion. Although 
this plan was not accepted, it is probable that in 
course of time it will be embraced as the best solution 
of what has become a vital problem for the British 
Government. The Colonies are likely to offer little 
objection to continuing a relationship with the King, 
but they are showing clearly that they no longer rel- 
ish existing relationships with the Government. 

The naming of a Canadian Minister to Washington, 
therefore, while it superficially suggests a step to- 
wards disintegration, may prove a step towards the 
preservation of integration for another. generation. 
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Educators sometimes are accused of not being clog 









enough to the actualities of life, to the everyday fi 
affairs of the people, but of living and moving and hay. 
ing their being in a detached realm of theory, book; 
and impractical ideas. In my travels 


A WISE : : 
EDUCATOR; I have met one university head not 
A FOOLISH open to any such charge, n 
GOVERNOR P d Rag 


Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the 
University of Washington. He impressed me as the 
most useful, the most inspiring, the most progressive, 
the most enlightened citizen in the far Northwest, 
The bankers, the business men, the young men of Seat- 
tle were enthusiastic in their praise of the educational 
work and the public-spirited work being diligently 
accomplished by Dr. Suzzallo. I had the good fortune 
to become rather intimately acquainted with him, his 
ideas, his activities, his ideals. In a public address | 
congratulated the people in that part of the country 
on having in their midst a man of such character 
and parts. 

When the newspapers announced recently that 
Governor Roland H. Hartley had summarily caused 
the dismissal of Dr. Suzzallo, I was dumbfounded. 
That a Statewide movement is, in consequence, under 
way for the recall of Governor Hartley is thoroughly 
understandable. Indeed, it would have been gross in- 
gratitude had not the people promptly instituted every 
means within their power to bring about the reinstate- 
ment of the incalculably valuable head of their uni- 
versity. The complaint trotted out against Dr. Suz- 
zallo is that he did not confine his activities to 
the classroom! 


The nation sorely needs, not fewer, but more men 


of Dr. Suzzallo’s breadth, ability, energy, practicality, 
vision and inspiring character. The State of Wash- 
ington will disgrace itself if it permits him to be sacri- 
ficed to peanut politics. 


* * * 


Some readers have been kind enough to say that 
when they gave a subscription to ForBes as a Christ- 
mas gift it proved very acceptable. For less than 
the price of a box of cigars, you can give a gift 
which arrives twenty-four times a 


“FORBES” IS : } 
ACCEPTABLE year, thus constantly bringing you 
CHRISTMAS : aed - 

PRESENT to the mind of the one receiving it. 


More employers every year are giv- 
ing this publication to their co-workers. Other busi- 
ness men order as many as a thousand subscriptions 
for customers and prospects. Women as well as men 
are coming forward in gratifyingly larger numbers 
each Christmas with gift subscriptions to sons at col- 
lege, to young men in business and to older friends in- 
telligently interested in the affairs of life. An in- 
creasing number of teachers are using the magazine 
in their class work, a fact which is peculiarly en- 
couraging to those of us who are giving our life to 


producing the publication. Many Christmas gifts are- 


useless. Some prove worse than useless. Why not 
choose something calculated to prove both acceptable 
and helpful? 

If you feel so disposed, just send us names and ad- 
dresses and we will send the recipients a Christmas 
card informing them of your thoughtfulness. 
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The First 
Clincher Bicycle Tire 


rs 


The 1926 


United States 
Royal Cord Balloon 


The Firs 


Some Questions and Answers about 


Tire Progress and Tire Leadership 


Question—Who was first to 
vulcanize rubber on a com- 
mercial scale? 


Answer—The United States 
Rubber Company—in 1842, 


Question— Who first patented 
and manufactured Clincher 
Tires? 


Answer—The United States 
Rubber Company—in 1891. 


Question—Who was first to 
manufacture Automobile 
Tires: 


Answer —The United States 
Rubber Company—in 1895. 


Question— Who was the first 
to produce and manufac- 
ture Cord Tires for auto- 
mobiles ? 


Answer—The United States 
Rubber Company—in 1903. 


Question — Who first devel- 
oped and produced Pneu- 
matic Truck Tires? 


Answer —The United States 
Rubber Company —in 
1909-10. 


Question —What American 

Rubber Manufacturer first 

lanned and developed rub- 
i. plantations? 


Answer —The United States 
Rubber Company—beginning 
in 1909. 


Question —What tire manu- 
facturer was first to —- 
and control Cotton Mills 
for the production of Cord 


for Cord Tire Construction? 


Answer —The United States 
Rubber Company—in 1916. 


Question—What tire manufac- 
turerinvented Latex-treated 
Web Cord, using pure Latex 
and eliminating cross- 


threads in building tires? 


~~ Mark 


Answer —The United States 
Rubber Company—in 1922. 


Question—What manufac- 
turer invented Sprayed 
Rubber—the first aci gree 
and smoke-free rubber: 


Answer —The United States 
Rubber Company—in 1922. 


Question— What company in- 
vented the Flat Band Meth- 
od, insuring equal tension 
and stress in each cord in 
the finished tire? 


Answer—The United States 
Rubber Company—in 1922. 


Question—What tire manu- 
facturer produced the first 
Pneumatic Cord Tire speci- 
fically designed for Bus 


Service ? 


Answer —The United States 
Rubber Company—in 1925. 


United States Rubber Company 


FEZ 
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Automobile Cord Tire 
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A part of the New York waterfront, showing the “Majestic” leaving for Eur 


Control of Ocean Freight Rates 
Should Our Shippers Organize 
to Fight for Fair Rates? 


WENTY years ago, when 

tramp ships were common 

in every trade and liner 
companies were gaining strength 
but slowly, the shipper looked to 
the competition of tramp ships for 
protection from exorbitant liner 
rates. The liner companies in 
turn looked to conference action 
to protect themselves against the 
excessive and often ruinous com- 
petition of the general trading 
vessel. 

As. was pointed out in two pre- 
vious articles, the tramp ship is 
now a negligible factor in the ocean 
carrying trade, transporting less 
than 20 per cent. of the oversea 
commerce of the world; and this 
20 per cent. is composed largely 
of coal, ore, and such bulky, low- 
value raw materials. 

To-day the shipper of manufac- 
tured articles cannot logically ex- 
pect the competition of tramp 
ships to keep liner rates at a rea- 
sonable level. Since the liner type 
of shipping and organization is 
predominant, conferences, or asso- 
ciations of liner companies for 
joint discussion and action, have 
an increased power to control 
rates and, consequently, a greater 
responsibility to perform fairly 
this difficult duty. 

What should be done in the pub- 
lic interest to protect the large in- 
vestment in ocean shipping to the 
end that our trade may have fre- 


By E. S. Gregg 


quent, regular, and dependable ser- 
vices? How can the shipper be 
protected from unfair ocean 
freight rates? These questions 
have assumed greater public im- 


portance because of changes in the 








A Practical Problem 


Nv enough thought is 
given in this country to 
the conditions that govern 
ocean shipping. The I. C. C. 
controls rates on rail ship- 
ments, but in overseas trade 
the American shipper is often 
at the mercy of a situation 
that he does not understand. 
Ocean shipping is interna- 
tional; therefore, it is not 
amenable to national control. 

“Since our export trade is 
becoming of more vital im- 
portance to the prosperity of 
our country,” says Mr. Gregg, 
former chief of the Trans- 
portation Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, “the 
problem of profitable ship- 
ping and profitable trade is a 
very practical one.” 

In this article he tells how 
British shippers and_ ship 
owners meet the problem, and 
suggests that American ship- 
pers work along similar lines. 




















© Underwood & Underwood 
‘ope 


character of ocean shipping which 
have taken place in the last twenty 
years, and because of the increas- 
ing foreign trade of this country. 


The problem is not simple, be- 
cause shipping is one of the most 
hazardous business’ enterprises. 
The shipowner must always expect 
and insure against the perils of the 
sea. The newspapers frequently 
carry items about ships in distress, 
and the public applauds heroic res- 
cues. In the quaint language of 
insurance certificates, other haz- 
ards are “acts of God, restraint of 
rulers, princes,” etc. Fires, wrecks 
on unknown rocks, seizure by 
governments, are only a few of 
the extra risks an investor in ship- 
ping must face. 


The revolutions of the business 
cycle bear with unusual severity 
on shipping. A study of the de- 
pressions in shipping since 1870 
shows that for every year of good 
rates there have been at least two 
years of bad rates. While ship- 
ping depressions usually begin 
with depressions in business, they 
ordinally last long after business 
has recovered. While business 
has recovered from the slump in 
1920, the depression in shipping 
continues with unabated severity. 

But the risk which most seri- 
ously impairs steamship earnings 
comes from excessive competition. 
Perhaps no business is more com- 
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petitive than shipping. Any one 
with a seaworthy vessel can enter 
almost at will any trade and can 
seriously threaten the goodwill 
and earning power of the lines al- 
ready in a trade. Or a freight 
broker, thinking that he can con- 
trol the routing of enough cargo 
to fill a ship every month, may 
charter tramp ships and start 
monthly sailings. With no other 
financial resources than enough to 
pay the deposit necessary to char- 
ter a ship, he can begin to compete 
with a line with millions of dol- 
lars invested. A recent example 
of this kind has occurred out of 
one of our smaller ports. 

Conferences present a_ partial 
solution of the difficulties inherent 
in the shipping business. By elim- 
inating unrestricted competition 
and the consequent disastrous 
rate-cutting, conferences protect 
the earning power of liner com- 
panies, and, consequently, their in- 
vestment. The volume of inter- 
national trade is so large, and the 
investment in ocean shipping and 
terminal facilities so heavy, that 
stability is more important than 
the imaginary gains from unre- 
strained competition. The results 
achieved by conferences are dis- 
tinctly beneficial to the shipown- 
ers, but some method of control is 
always necessary when competi- 
tion is restricted. 


How Shippers Benefit 


Shippers also profit by confer- 
ence arrangements. The decrease 
of competition and stabilization of 
rates works for the improvement 
of services. Without a margin of 
profit, new ships, terminal facili- 
ties, and progressively improving 
services would be impossible. This 
lesson has been brought home to 
the business man in this country 
when excessive regulation has im- 
paired the earnings of our public 
utilities. In the vast majority of 


cases a shipper would rather pay a 
higher stabilized rate, than en- 
gage space at exceedingly low 
rates while shipping companies 
are involved in rate wars, orly to 
be compelled later to pay the ex- 
cessively high rates imposed by 
the victor in the contest. 
Difficulties often arise, how- 
ever, between the shipowner who 
wants to raise rates in order tu in- 
crease his profits and the shipper 
who wants rates lowered for the 
same reason. Cases inevitably 
arise where a shipper feels that 
the rate on his commodity is too 
high or that the classification to 
which it has been assigned is dis- 
advantageous to him. He files a 
complaint with the steamship com- 
pany, which promises to present 
the matter at the next conference 
meeting. If the requested re- 
adjustment is not made, the ship- 
per sometimes does not know 
whether the failure resulted from 
the fact that after investigation 
the conference could not see its 
way clear to grant his request, or 
because the case either was not 
presented at all or was put for- 
ward in an unfavorable light. This 
ignorance of the _ proceedings 
naturally causes the shipper to 
feel mistreated. In some instances 
he is not given a fair deal. This 
position of “I'll be judge, I'll be 
jury—I'll try the whole case” on 
the part of the conferences neces- 
sarily creates an unfavorable atti- 
tude on the part of the shipper. 
The problem of controlling 
ocean freight rates on general 


cargo presents a dilemma. If a 
conference succeeds in fixing 
rates, which means that it has 


overcome competition, it is for the 
time being a monopoly. Any trans- 
portation agency which attains 
the power of a monopoly, whether 
a street railway with a franchise, 
a railroad with a right of way se- 
cured by the right of eminent do- 
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main, or a successful steamship 
conference, becomes “vested with 
the public interest.” In such cases 
the Government usually steps in 
to protect the public. But ocean 
shipping is international. Each 
oversea steamship line has termini 
in at least two countries. It is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful if any Govern- 
ment by its own action can regu- 
late transoceanic shipping. 


Law Unenforceable 


Congress, using all of the above 
reasoning except the last two sen- 
tences, forbade in the Shipping 
Act, 1916, and the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1920, any “common car- 
rier by water in foreign commerce 
to demand, charge, or collect any 
rate, fare, or charge which is un- 
justly prejudicial to exporters of 
the United States as compared 
with their foreign competitors.” 
But the Shipping Board has no 
power over foreign steamship 
companies and those sections of 
the law dealing with the mainte- 
nance of fair ocean freight rates 
and practices are practically use- 
less and unenforceable. 

There is little evidence to date 
that steamship conferences have 
been unduly oppressive. With the 
rapid disappearance of the com- 
petition of the tramp ship, it is not 
illogical to expect such action in 
the near future. Few industries, 
and especially shipping, which is 
not so progressive as it might: be, 
could long resist the temptation to 
charge what the traffic might 
bear. But the excess of ship ton- 
nage over the requirements of 
trade has made such action diff- 
cult in the last five years.. Trade 
will, however, soon catch up with 
tonnage. Since our export trade 


is becoming of more vital impor- 
tance to the prosperity of our 
country, the problem of profitable 
shipping and profitable trade is a 
very practical one. 

















The progress of transatlantic transportation methods. Here are shown types of ships used from the earliest days of the 


© International 


merican merchant marine to the present time. 
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The most effective solution 
would be for the shipowners to 
regulate rates fairly and openly. 
But self-interest and benevolence 
apparently cannot be expected 
from the same source. Our rail- 
way executives forty years ago 
could not manage their affairs in 
the public interest—which would 
have been also in their own inter- 
est—and the Government had to 
step in. Large corporations in the 
eighties and nineties took undue 
advantage of their power and the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act was 
passed. 


The problem of ocean freight 
rates is still more impossible of 
self-regulation because of the in- 
tense nationalistic spirit which 
surrounds shipping. No other 
business activity touches foreign 
countries so intimately as shipping 
services. Ships are far-flung 
points of possible friction and al- 
ways the national flag floats above 
the taffrail. 


British Methods 


What can be done to insure fair 
treatment to the shipowner’s in- 
vestment and the shipper’s trade? 
In this country we rely almost in- 
stinctively on legislation, and Con- 
gress has placed the unpleasant 
and impossible duty of regulating 
ocean freight rates on the Ship- 
ping Board. In considering the 
question, one naturally turns to 
British methods. The British, a 
nation of shipowners and shippers, 
would be expected to have trouble 
along this line. Nearly all the food 
and raw materials used in the Isl- 
ands must be brought in by ships, 
and perhaps two-thirds of the pro- 
duction of British plants is ex- 
ported. It is equally obvious that 
a freetrade country, such as Great 
Britain, would not turn to regu- 
lation by legislation until all other 
means had failed. A method more 
flexible than government regula- 
tion has been adopted by them. 

The Imperial Shipping Commit- 
tee, composed of a representative 
from each of the commonwealths 
and important colonies and five 
British business men, “being per- 
sons experienced in shipping and 
commerce,” have power “to en- 
quire into and report on all mat- 
ters connected with the develop- 
ment and improvement of the sea 
communications between the dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire.” 

As an example of the operation 
of this committee in freight rate 
disputes, their inquiry into “Rate 
of Freight on Canadian Flour in 
the North Atlantic” may be cited. 
A complaint was made to the com- 
mittee by the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada in-a letter 
from the Hon. Thomas A. Low, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


The complaint fell under two 
heads: “(a) that the freight on 
flour milled in Canada and shipped 
from American ports was higher 
than that on flour milled in the 
United States and shipped from 
those same American ports in the 
same vessels to the same designa- 
tions; and (b) that the freight on 
flour shipped from Canadian ports 
was higher than that from Ameri- 
can ports.” The committee took 
evidence in Great Britain and a 
sub-commitee visited Canada. Af- 
ter the investigation the commit- 
tee reported: “After careful dis- 
cussion both with shipowners and 
millers, our sub-committee, while 
in Canada, received an assurance 
from the Montreal steamship lines 
acting in conference that they will 
not in future request the New 
York lines, members of the North 
Atlantic Freight Conference, to 
quote Montreal rates on Canadian 
flour shipped through any United 
States port. This promise was 
accepted as satisfactory by the 
millers of Canada. Further, in 
view of the undertaking by the 
Montreal lines, the principal Brit- 
ish lines engaged in the North At- 
lantic trade have since assured us 
that they will in future quote the 
same rates from United States 
ports on Canadian flour as on 
American flour. These assurances 
are of considerable importance in 
that they definitely remove the 
risk of any recurrence of similar 
discrimination in this form, and 
we, therefore, feel that the fact 
they have been given should be- 
come generally known at once.” 


The solution of this case seems 
absurdly simple, yet it was capable 
of causing considerable trouble if 
some such semi-informal method 
of handling had not been available. 
The shipper has heretofore been 
at a serious disadvantage in ocean 
rate matters because the steam- 
ship conferences have seemingly 
been organized partly against him. 
The Imperial Shipping Committee 
has recognized that its work of 
conciliation and adjustment would 
be easier if it were dealing with 
shippers and shipowners equally 
well organized. In its report on 
“East African Shipping Services” 
it stated: “It seems to us that 
this is precisely one of those occa- 
sions on which direct and frank 
discussion should take place be- 
tween the Shipping Conference 
and some association really repre- 
sentative of the whole body of 
shippers. The interests of ship- 
owners and shippers are, of 
course, not divergent, if the long 
view be taken. They are both de- 
pendent on the same movement of 
trade, and it should not be difficult 
to arrive at a just compromise if 
the facts on both sides were laid 
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upon the table and, above all, 


different sections of shippers 
agreed to a common policy.” 
Again, in the report on the “De. 
ferred Rebate System,” the com- 
mittee states: “In this connection 
it is necessary to revert to recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion for dealing with any disad- 
vantages or possibly abuses of 
power which might arise from the 
deferred rebate system. The con- 
clusions common to the Majority 
and Minority Reports were, in 
brief, to the effect that shipping 
conferences and the deferred re- 
bate system give the shipping 
companies powers, which, on oc- 
casion, may exceed those neces- 
sary to enable them to maintain 
an organized service, and that the 
measures desirable to secure that 


those powers are not abused 
weuld be the formation of repre- 
sentative shippers’ associations, 


the provision of facilities for en- 
quiry, conciliation and arbitration, 
and a degree of publicity. The 
central feature of their recom- 
mendations was undoubtedly the 
formation of associations repre- 
sentative of merchants and ship- 
pers. They said, ‘that most, if not 
all, of the serious abuses to which 
the (conference) system is liable 
can be remedied by such counter- 
combinations on the part of mer- 
chants and shippers and that it is 
generally undesirable that the 
State should interfere to remedy 
or prevent grievances, which, by 
a reasonable effort, can be pre- 
vented or remedied by the persons 
concerned.’ The experience we 
have had as a committee during 
the past two years in dealing with 
questions arising between ship- 
pers and shipowners amply con- 
firms this statement, which we, 
therefore, strongly endorse.” 


Task Beset with Difficulties 


This proposal of shippers’ or- 
ganizations to deal with steam- 
ship conferences involves nothing 
but the principle of collective bar- 
gaining. It is fair to state that if 
such a scheme functioned 
smoothly, however, it would not 
solve all rate difficulties. Some 
cases would be certain to occur in 
which neither side would give in 
and recourse would have to be had 
to compromise and arbitration on 
the part of disinterested parties. 
The idea, however, is worth care- 
ful consideration by American 
shippers and the shipowners who 
serve American ports. The prob- 
lem is a little more difficult be- 
cause foreign shipping lines pre- 
dominate in our trade, whereas, in 
the instances where the Imperial 
Shipping Committee has _inter- 
vened, it has dealt almost wholly 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Your aim—your 


competitor's aim—the aim of every business is to bring overhead charges 


record desks save clerical salaries. Even more, 
they bring the speed and accuracy that create 
revenue by improving business service. 


For all business filing and record keeping. 
L. B. filing systems give the surest accuracy 
to finding as well as filing. L. B. supplies— 
cards, guides and folders—prevent disorder 
and maintain the greatest economy. 


L. B. Service completes the equipment. The 
L. B. field battalion of filing experts can give 
you a complete office system completely set 
up and in running order. Any cffice filing 
problem turned over to them is handed back 
to your own staff in actual operation, without 
bother or confusion. L. B. Service brings your 
equipment to life. 
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(Continued from page 36) 
with British shipping companies. 
This difficulty is not an insuper- 
able one. 

It is well to bear in mind that 
the formation of representative 
shippers’ associations is not an 
easy undertaking. One difficulty 
in the United States is that the in- 
terests of shippers vary so greatly 
between trades and localities. The 
geographical handicap to such or- 
ganizations in this country is a 
real one, even if the shippers could 
agree among themselves on a line 
of action. Shipowners told the 
Imperial Shipping Committee that 
they would “welcome the forma- 
tion of these shippers’ associations 
with whom they can fully discuss 
conditions in the trade, because by 
this means they can become more 
fully aware of what their custom- 
ers want and meet their wishes ac- 
cordingly.” The committee ad- 
mits, however, that, “it appears 
that these shippers’ associations 
have been difficult to form on a 
comprehensive basis because of 


the jealousies and divergent in- 
terests of the shippers and the 
natural fear that they may have 
to divulge their business to their 
competitors.” 

But organization of shippers for 
ocean rate case purposes is essen- 
tial, even if difficult of attainment. 
There can be no satisfactory bar- 
gaining unless the shipowner and 
shipper are approximately equal 
in strength. 

A minor advantage of shippers’ 
organizations is that irresponsible 
complaints can usually be side- 
tracked. If every individual is 
free at any time to make a com- 
plaint and set the rate adjustment 
machinery in motion, the continu- 
ous cry of “wolf, wolf” would soon 
make the shipping conference deaf 
to complaints of real merit. <A 
shippers’ organization would not 
risk defeat in worthy cases by 
sponsoring irresponsible ones. The 
Imperial Shipping Committee in- 
sists that the complaint of an in- 
dividual be backed up by some or- 
ganization. 
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If a British merchant feels that 
the ocean rate on his commodity 
is too high, he tries to get the line 
by which he ships most frequently 
to adjust the rate. Before the line 
can act it must get the agreement 
of the other companies in the con- 
ference. If this agreement is not 
forthcoming and the case cannot 
be settled by negotiation, the ship- 
per, through some association, can 
appeal to the Imperial Shipping 
Committee. This committee has 
only the power of persuasion and 
the prestige of its semi-official 
character to get its decisions en- 
forced. It speaks well for the 
fairness of the committee, as well 
as of the shippers and shipowners 
that its decisions have uniformly 


gone into effect. 


The writer believes that some 
such informal scheme should be 
given a trial in this country, 
though he fears that the American 
trader would rather rely on the 
Government. 











How to Sell—Twelve Tips 
for Traveling Salesmen 
(Continued from page 25) 

That is why a salesman must 
have a trained imagination. He 
must see what the customer does 
not see, and he must be able to 
make the customer see what he 
sees. He must be able to wake up 
the customer out of his daze, and 
compel him to appreciate thie 
merits and the marvels of the 
goods. 

A salesman must not only TALK 
about quality. He must dramatize 
it. He must prove it. He must 
show by test and demonstration 
the superior quality of his goods. 

Very often, the goods are bet- 
ter than they look. A first glance 
at them does not tell you how 
valuable they are. 

Once, for instance, I was called 
in to plan a campaign to sell etch- 
ings by a famous French artist. 
These etchings were very valu- 
able, but the artist’s name was 
unknown in Britain and America. 

At first glance, these etchings 
looked outrageously dear and the 
salesmen reported that the price 
was far too high. 

So, to demonstrate their value, 
I had a special picture frame made 
for every salesman. At the top of 
each frame were three high-power 
electric lights under a hood. And 
the etchings could be readily put 
in these frames, or taken out. 

The salesmen were offering the 
etchings direct to business men, 
for their homes. They were not 
trying to sell to dealers. 


Armed with a hooded frame, a 
salesman would go into a busi- 
ness man’s office, pull down the 
curtains, connect the frame with 
an electric light, and, in a dark- 
ened room, a blaze of light would 
fall directly upon the etching. 

This is what we call dramatizing 
a sale. It creates curiosity, appre- 
ciation, desire. It is not a trick. 
It is a legitimate device to display 
goods of high quality. In this case, 
we sold all our etchings, at a 
slightly higher price. 

A customer, may I say, is one 
who wants the goods more often 
than he wants the price. There 
is the central fact around which 
all Salesmanship is built. 

How to increase the “want” of 
the customer, in some other way 
than by lowering the price—that 
is the problem. 

To make a sale by cutting the 
price—to make a sale by giving 
away the profit, is not salesman- 
ship at all. If persevered in, it is 
bankruptcy. 


Salesmanship means _ selling 
goods, at a fair profit, to cus- 
tomers who are satisfied. 


There is a pair of scales, as we 
might say, in the customer’s mind. 
On the one side of the scales there 
is the price and on the other side 
is the article to be sold. 

What, then, can be done to tip 
the scales in favor of the article? 
That is the vital point. 

Every well-made article has a 
definite number of quality-points 
of design, style, durability, lim- 
ited quantity, new features, etc. 








The salesman must have these at 
the tip of his tongue. 

Quality, in a word, is like a lad- 
der. It has different rungs, or 
grades, like this: 


Artistic. 
Original. 
Superior. 
Good. 

Good Enough. 
Half Good. 

No Gool. 





The great bulk of cheap goods 
are “good enough.” They have a 
few quality points, not many. 

But “good” merchandise has 
points of quality that must be 
pointed out, if it is to be sold. 

The tragedy of merchandising 
is to be compelled to sell “good” 
merchandise at “good enough” 
prices. That happens for lack of 
salesmanship. 

The price goes up by leaps and 
bounds when you move towards 
the top of the ladder. An “artistic” 
gown is worth ten times the price 
of a “good” gown, for instance. 
The Paris dressmakers know that. 

Just as a chess player works 
out new moves to beat his op- 
ponent—just as a jockey works 
out a better way to handle a dif- 
ficult horse, so a salesman must 
work out new ways of showing 
the quality of his goods, so that, 
when he tells the price, the cus- 
tomer will prefer the goods to 
the money. 

Tip No. 5—Never Take “No” 
for a Final Answer—will appear 
in an early issue. 
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**The fact is, that civilization 
requires slaves. The Greeks 
were quite right there. Unless 
there are slaves to do the ugly, 
horrible, uninteresting work, 
culture and contemplation be- 
come almost impossible. Hu- 
man Slavery is wrong, insecure, 
and demoralizing. On mechan- 
a ical slavery, on the slavery of 
ba the machine, the future of the 
B world depends.”’ 
—Oscar Wilde 
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SLAVES 


In a quarter century the General Electric 
Company has produced electric motors having 
a total of more than 350,000,000 man-power. 
Electric light, heat, and transportation have 
also contributed their part to the freeing of 
men. These are America’s slaves. Through 





rou ee their service American workers do more, earn 
A 3 : ality, ° 
<<.  & on. cee more, and produce quality goods at lower 
buy f factory, Office, ° 
——_—" cost than anywhere else in the world. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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The quarter of a mile sky-line of the principal manufacturing plants and stock houses of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
These buildings are all equipped with ponderous machinery—giant malting drums, grain washing and _ cleaning 
machinery, huge cooking vats used in the process of converting grains into beverages or syrups, etc. 


The Remarkable Come-Back 
of Anheuser-Busch 


(Continued from page 11) 
ditions governed us. In_ the 
branches at New York, New Or- 
leans, and Oklahoma City, for ex- 
ample, we are making ice cream, 
a million gallons a year. In some 
of the other branch plants we 
manufacture ice for sale. In still 
others we manufacture ice and use 
it ourselves for refrigeration in 
cold storage plants which we 
operate.” 

That this phase of the business 
is sizable is evidenced by the fact 
that the company now produces 
three-quarters of a million tons of 
ice a year, and operates 14,000,000 
cubic feet of cold storage refrig- 
eration space. 

“In spite of the wide variety of 
new products taken on,” Mr. Busch 
points out, “we have not yet found 
it practicable to employ all the 
space vacated with the coming of 
prohibition. In order to gain a 
certain income until such a time 
as we need every foot of space 
for our own purposes, we have 
leased the remainder to other com- 
panies for storage or light manu- 
facturing.” 

The conversion of various parts 
of the plant and equipment to new 
manufacturing needs has cost the 
Anheuser-Busch company in the 
neighborhood of $18,000,000. 

“But,” Mr. Busch says, “prob- 
ably the decision on products to 
be manufactured, and the spend- 
ing of the money that had to be 
spent, was not so difficult, after 
all, as the psychological problem. 
Complete readjustments in point of 
view were necessary. We had to 
forget that we were brewers, bred 
in the bone and trained that way 
for years—generations, even—but 
to do so was something like tear- 
ing trees up by the roots. This, 
of course was an individual prob- 





lem of adaptation in each case. 
Happily, we found beyond doubt 
that most of the men could ac- 
complish it. 

“Financially, we also had to 
make readjustments to the new 
order. We learned once more to 
go to banks to borrow money for 
current operations. For decades 
we had been in the position of be- 
ing able to loan to the banks, 
rather than to borrow from them. 
But neither in point of volume, nor 
in margin of profit, could the new 
products at first come up to the 
old, and borrowing was essential. 

“We also found marketing a 
problem of great delicacy. Previ- 
ously, we had practically only one 
product. Now we have a score of 
different kinds of products. There 
is a world of difference! 

“One thing we have learned is 
that a salesman must specialize 
in order to do effective, intensive 
work for us. A man does not suc- 
cessfully sell ‘Bevo’ to soft-drink- 
parlor proprietors, for example, 
then run around the corner and 


sell truck bodies to a bus manu- 
facturer. To do his best, each man 
must concentrate on his specialty. 

“We may have been spared some 
expensive marketing experiences, 
due to our past use of advertising. 
For a number of years we were 
probably the largest users of copy 
in the country, employing every 
type of medium calculated to serve 
us. Our experience then confirmed 
our belief in advertising, but not 
in its indiscriminate use. Further- 
more, we were under no illusions 
as to the costs and results. We 
figured that it takes just about 
$1,000,000 to cover the entire coun- 
try thoroughly with a ten-day cam- 
paign for an article designed for 
popular consumption. Before we 
undertake to spend that first mil- 
lion on any product, we have found 
it an excellent idea to persuade 
ourselves that we will be willing to 
follow it with other millions when 
the time comes, in order to keep 
getting results.” 

It is instructive to contrast An- 
heuser-Busch methods in this re- 

















Bottling plant of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., eight stories high with basement con- 

taining thirteen railroad tracks with a capacity of 140 freight cars. Bottling 

capacity is about 2,000,000 bottles in eight hours. The building cost approx- 
imately $10,000,000. 
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It Pays To Sell What People Want 
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2202 CARE OURANT MOTORS KANSASCITY MO 
IMPOSSIBLE TO KEEP FIFTEEN CARS ON FLOOR AS THEY ARE BEING SOLO 
AS FAST AS THEY ARRIVE HAVE BORROWED SEVEN CARS FROM. CARNETT OEALER 
HAVE RECEIVEO TWENTY SEVEN CARS WITHIN TWELVE CAYS TWENTY FOUR 


421PM 


‘ DELIVEREO THREE IN STOCK SEVERAL ORDERS AWAITING DELIVERY YOU HAVE 
ORDERS FOR FIVE CARLOAOS UNABLE TO PUT ON LOW GEAR ORIVE UNTIL WE GET' 








Improved Four and New Six 


PLANTS : ELIZABETH, N. J. LANSING, MICH. . OAKLAND, CAL. 


This Star Car dealer who sold and 
delivered twenty-four Star cars in 
twelve days had no unusual advantages. 


MORE POWER and SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Low-cost Transportation 





DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
General Sales Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 
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Does your worker's dollar 
give him this ¢ 


The real wages—what their pay “‘gets them” for their homes— 
all their satisfactions. With your factory in Wilmington, your 
pay envelopes would carry a lot of extra contentment at no 
extra cost to you, because this is a pleasant town for the 


workers. A wide variety of manufactures—some of the 
largest factories in their lines—prosperity, attractive living 
conditions and comfortable Climate. 


Every Advantage for Manufacturers. Over-night deliveries to 20% of 
America’s population—by 3 railroads, trucks or steamships. Free from the 
traffic jam of shipping from the big seaboard cities. Factories and branches 
here are at the elbow of the East and the fast-growing Southeast, and 
convenient for coast-wise and foreign shipping. 


New Marine Terminal laid out where there was room to plan for 
handling goods, ships, railroad cars and motor-trucks in fast time at low 
cost. Latest type loading and unloading machinery. Tracks and through 
truck lanes to shipside. 10 minutes from heart of the city. Open and 
covered storage. No charge for securing lowest rates on all classes of 
shipments, for marking or stenciling less-car-loads, forwarding bills of 
lading, supervision of loading or storing, or recording shipments. 


Railroads—Pennsylvania, B. & O., and P. & R. 


Labor Supply abundant in all grades, because of Wilmington’s varied 
industries and prosperity. 


Fuel, Power, Gas, Pure Water at low rates. 


mines and refineries. 


Short haul from the coal 


Free Survey for Your Special Requirements—write and tell us your 
special needs in labor, materials and shipping—where you want to cut costs. 
Our Consultant will make a careful study of what Wilmington has to offer 
you. A reliable report. Costs you nothing to find out if Wilmington has 
the ideal combination for your business. 


Address: Industrial Department, Room 1302, 
Chamber of Commerce 


WILMINGTON 


Se, Fe es Sl de Se 
“The Port of ‘Personal Service” 
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spect with those of one or two 
other concerns that faced the same 
problem of readjustment. One of 
these, for example, attempted to 
put over a new soft drink, and 
undertook a whirlwind advertising 
campaign, with the avowed inten- 
tion of getting the product on the 
market all over the country at one 
throw. The attempt broke a fine 
old company that had been suc- 
cessful for years. 


Another product, similarly ad- 
vertised ‘with the hope of putting 
it over in a short time, was a 
candy. Its backers had immense 
fortunes. But for that fact, the 
effort might have broken that com- 
pany, too. The campaign cost sev- 
eral millions, and did not accom- 
plish its object. 


“We proceed on a slow, but, we 
feel, a sure basis,” says Mr. Busch. 


“We take, for example, four towns 


in widely separated parts of the 
country: say, San Francisco, New 
Orleans, Boston, and St. Paul. We 
go intensively into each of these 
limited territories with all the ad- 
vertising and sales effort we feel 
is necessary to put the product 
over-there. We may spend as much 
as $10,000 the first week in each 
town, following it up, perhaps, the 
second and following weeks with 
smaller but adequate sums. This 
much money goes a long way in 
one place. 

“We may go on at this gait for 
six months. If by the end of that 
time the product shows satisfac- 
tory returns in each city, and de- 
mand persists after the nine-days’- 
wonder of the first promotion, we 





























On one side of this machine a rich 
golden liquid, well aged, containing 
414 per cent. of alcohol, goes in, and 
on the other side it comes out in 
conformity with “Uncle Andy” Vol- 
stead’s legislative prescription. You 
have guessed it—this is dealcoholiz- 
ing machine. 
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A Message to 


PRESIDEN 






OF AMERICAN CORPORATIONS 

















‘T° you who keep a finger upon the nation’s 
business pulse, it has become increasingly 
evident that hand-to-mouth buying is here to stay. 
The retail merchant, no longer a warehouse for 
your products, demands overnight deliveries. 
Smaller inventories and quick turnover have en- 
abled him to pass many savings to the public. 
His banker is in favor of the newscheme of things. 


These things you know. And to you it must be 
obvious that Industry can no longer hope to serve 
the entire United States from any one point, 
however centrally located. Distance-burdened 
merchandise finds little favor today. 


Many of you have already found the answer in 
decentralized production—branch plants in each 
of the major markets. 


The South, as America’s fastest growing mar- 
ket, merits first consideration. Your own research 
department will tell you that the buying power 
of the South has trebled in the past few years— 
permanent prosperity that offers huge profit to 
American producers. 


To serve this great market, more than 700 
nationally known concerns—after careful surveys 
and detailed comparisons, have established 
branches in Atlanta and each month brings many 
more. 


Atlanta is logically Distribution City for the 
South. The Atlanta Industrial Area affords not 
only easy and quick access to a rich market, but 
due to the proximity of raw materials, efficient 
Anglo-Saxon labor, cheap power and reasonable 
taxes, plants here have an amazingly low produc- 
tion cost. 


If these things seem too good to be true, if the ideal 
combination of low production cost plus accessibility to a 
wealthy market seems Utopian, let us apply the facts spe- 
cifically to your business. Our engineers will gladly prepare 
a special and confidential survey covering every phase of 
your business from production cost to market possibilities. 


In fairness to yourself and your stockholders, can you 
afford not to get these facts? Your correspondence will be 
held in strictest confidence. Write to 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
2975 Chamber of Commerce 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 


ATLAN cA 
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Make Christmas more than 
‘fust Another Pay-Day 


T is impossible, of course, 
to select a separate present 
for each employee, yet your 
gift should be individual, sym- 
~ bolic of Christmas, and ex- 
pressive of the giver’s good 
will. 
A gift that more than meets 
all of these requirements is 
SOUTHERN FRUIT CAKE 
—a bit of Christmas for which 
the South is famous. 


SOUTHERN FRUIT CAKE 
will be acceptable and 
enjoyable to every one; 
it is symbolic of the 
Holidays; and will carry 
your good wishes into 





the homes of those who do 
your work. 


Made from a famous old-fash- 
ioned Southern recipe, of the 
choicest imported fruits and 
sweetmeats, and delicious 
Georgia paper shell pecans. 
Perfectly baked, and packed in 
tins to hold its flavor. 


Two convenient sizes—5 
pounds and 2% pounds each— 
in attractive Lavender-and- 
White containers. Write today 
for prices on the quan- 
tity you will need to 
gladden the home of 
each employee this 
coming holiday season. 


SOUTHERN BAKING COMPANY 


Atlanta, 


Southern 


Georgia 


Fruit Cake 
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feel fairly certain that if we de- 
cide to-undertake a national cam- 
paign, we have the correct ex- 
perience on which to proceed, and 
the certainty that we will get our 
money back, and something more.” 

This, in brief, is the story of 
what Anheuser-Busch has done. 
What about results? 

Recovery from a mortal blow 
such as this enterprise received, 
could hardly be expected to follow 
in less than a dozen or a score of 
years, if at all. It is now seven 
years since prohibition became 
legally effective. The business of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., is not quite 
so large to-day as it was before 
prohibition. But it is near it. Dur- 
the first three years the company 
lost money heavily. The fourth 
year it just about broke even. In 
each of the three succeeding years 
a substantial profit has been 
earned, and dividends have been 
resumed. By all counts, this is a 
tremendous accomplishment. 

“Within the next ten years,” 
says Mr. Busch, “even if there 
should be no change in the status 
of prohibition, even if we are com- 
pelled ‘to go along on the program 
of developing new products and 
new markets, I foresee that we will 
reach a volume of business fully 
equal to the best we ever did be- 
fore prohibition. We may exceed 
7” 





Apt Pupil 


ERE’S a little story from Ger- 

many that ought to be natu- 
ralized immediately and assimili- 
ated at once into America’s Book 
of Sugar-Coated Morals. 

For thirty-five years Hans had 
watched Karl and Oscar play chess 
at the village inn. Every evening 
he’d load his pipe and look on in 
stolid silence, first over Karl’s 
shoulder, then over Oscar’s, while 
each player alternately attacked 
his opponent’s troops and nobles, 
or defended his own. 

One night Karl came alone to the 
inn, set up the chessboard and 
chessmen, and fiddled nervously 
with them. Hans, dependable, was 
there, too. Butno Oscar. Finally 
a messenger arrived to bring the 
news that Oscar was too ill to play. 

Karl turned eagerly to Hans. 
“Sit down in Oscar’s place, Hans. 
Play a game with me,” he invited. 

Hans, deliberate, tamped his 
pipe, answered slowly, “Sorry, 
Karl, I can’t play. I never had a 
chance to learn the game.” 

—The Better Boxer. 
i i 


Things that have a common 
quality ever quickly seek their 
kind.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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A FouNDATION OF Rock 


With a remarkably good product to 
sell—and one of the finest dealer 
organizations in the world to sell it— 
Dodge Brothers great sales record this 
year could have been prophesied 


in advance. 





Honest dealing and progressive engi- 
! neering have rolled up a tide of good 
| will for Dodge Brothers, Inc. their 


. dealers and their product, which 
grows steadily greater year by year. 
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WHICH 


IS BETTER OFF 


The investor who reaches 
for abnormal returns, and risks 
both principal and income; 


the investor who is content 
OR, with a normal return on 
his funds, AND GETS IT? 


S 


Etna ANY think they are investing when 
h ry, they are really speculating. If they 
NW. | looked facts in the face they would 
| | ave ‘a | hesitate to deliberately risk their prin- 
pee Se) cipal on the chance of getting unusual 
returns. Only a few can afford to speculate. 
Over the span of a lifetime the man who invests 
and reinvests with the settled purpose of conserv- 
ing his principal will have little to regret. Com- 
= interest will have multiplied his original 
nds; and he will have been on solid ground all 
of the time. 


When your surplus is invested in well selected 
and diversified bonds, your principal is protected; 
you have collateral which any bank will accept if 
you need ready cash; and your capital, while 
‘ea mpi employed, is always available for 

usiness or personal emergencies. Good bonds 
are to the individual what quick assets are to a bus- 
iness enterprise. 


fi 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 





The problem is in the selecting and diversifying 
of the bonds. That requires more experience than 
the average investor can himself apply. But it is al- 
ways available to him in any measure that he needs, 
if he becomes the client of a responsible bond 
house, gives it his complete confidence, and de- 
pends upon its information and advice. That is the 
surest way to build up and safeguard your surplus. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. deals only in bonds— 
strictly those of conservative types. It aims to sell 
a customer bonds which exactly suit his require- 
ments and fit in with his other holdings as to ma- 
turity, marketability, and diversification. It is more 
concerned with helping the investor build an in- 
vestment structure adapted to his circumstances, 
than with merely selling him some bonds. 


Our list of current offerings is the best evidence of 
our ability to meet your investment needs. You 
may find suggestions in it which you will want to 
act upon. Write, phone or call for List FM-Z6. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South LaSalle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South rsth St. 60 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


319 North 4th St. 85 Devonshire St. 425 East WaterSt. 610 Second Ave.,S. 


LE i Ln Ln LO fm fm Sn, 
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“Interested, But Not Sold” 


WAS looking over some sales- 

men’s reports the other day and 
stumbled upon one that thrilled 
me. 

To protect the manufacturer 
who showed me the reports I must 
pretend that the salesman’s name 
was Barton and that: he was sell- 
ing water-filters for offices. He 
really was selling another special- 
ty, highly competitive, but no mat- 
ter. 

Barton, on his route, had the ill 
luck to enter a town which had 
just been combed from end to end 
by two star salesmen representing 
another filter. They had canvassed 
every office and taken many 
orders. 


“I will admit it looked rather 
tough,” wrote Barton. “Every of- 
fice I called at, the star team had 
been there before me. But I kept 
plugging along. At last I struck 
a manager they had interested but 
not sold. They had got him to 
thinking about filters, however, so 
I went for him hard. He gave me 
an order. I began to brighten up 
with the thought that they must 
also have interested other local 
prospects in the general subject of 
filters to the point where I might 
close. Working on this theory I 
was able to leave town with the 
enclosed bunch of orders, which 
you will notice is somewhat above 
the average for a town of this 
size.” 

Barton had grit, for at the start, 
before he had his inspiration, he 
“kept plugging along” when pre- 
sumably he was beaten. While 
plugging he did some thinking, 
which is as good a thing as grit 
when a man is in a hole, and he hit 
on the never-to-be-forgotten truth 
that our competitor is our friend. 
All the angle-worms don’t get into 
the other fellow’s can, even though 
he be a star. The dug-up ground 
he leaves behind yields many more. 
_ “Interested, but not sold”—that 
is the kind of prospects that trade 
rivals create for us, as Barton 
proved. 


A dub, in Barton’s place, would 
have thrown up the sponge and in- 
vented some excuse for getting out 
of that town quickly when he dis- 
covered that the two salesman had 
made a clean-up. 

A dub would not have observed, 
meditated and decided as Barton 
did; and wouldn’t have formulated 
that shining phrase, “interested 
but not sold.” 

It is no wonder that with Bar- 
ton’s conceptions of salesmanship 
“the enclosed bunch of orders” was 
“somewhat above the average.”—- 
A Booster. 
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Discarding Stone-Age Meth- 
ods in Indiana’s Quarries 
(Continued from page 18) 
cent. greater than during the same 

months a year ago. 

“Do you see what all this comes 
to?” Mr. Whiting asked, when I 
was discussing the consolidation 
with him. “It means that with 
such a rate of production, and 
probably even a better rate as 
time goes on, we may not need to 
operate aS many quarries as were 
operated before, in order to have 
enough stone to meet our demand. 
That would save considerable 
money. But what I think is more 
likely to happen, and what we aim 
to bring. about, is cheaper stone, 
larger consumption, and therefore 
larger production.” 

His real hope, in short, is to 
“Fordize” the industry. 

“The production of the com- 
panies merged in the Indiana 
Limestone Company,” he _ con- 
tinued, “has averaged around 8,- 
000,000 cubic feet of stone a year. 
I see no reason why we should not 
find it practicable, with the im- 
proved equipment we will install, 
to produce as much as 18,000,000 
cubic feet a year, and I have been 
assured we can do even better.” 


Serve Dealers and Consumers 


The cured stone has one of two 
possible destinations. It may be 
shipped in the rough block to lo- 
cally-owned cut-stone mills cater- 
ing to local demand. Or, on the 
other hand, the stone may be sent 
to the company’s own cut-stone 
mills in the immediate vicinity, 
where it is finished to order for 
customers all over the country. 
It is the policy of the company to 
protect local cutstone dealers, and 
to deal through them when pos- 
sible. Certain difficulties are en- 
countered. For example, many 
dealers operate small shops, and 
are not prepared to execute very 
large orders occasionally originat- 
ing in their territories. In some 
places, too (as large a city as New 
Orleans is an example), there is 
no local dealer. So the company 
necessarily sells to the consuming 
trade, as well as to dealers. 

The cut-stone mills, like the 
quarries, are operated on terms of 
strict precision and certainty of 
method. There are more than two 
dozen mills in the consolidation, 
some not of the latest type, but 
the majority modern in every de- 
tail, built to let in the daylight, 
fire-proofed, and outfitted with 
traveling cranes, lathes, endless 
belts for waste removal, gang 
saws, diamond-toothed circular 
saws, planes, and air hammers, 
which take the rough blocks at 
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The Development Service 

of Southern Railway Sys- 

tem, Washington, D.C., 

will gladly aid in secur- 

ing industrial locations, 

farms and home sites in 
the South. 
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Materials of mpire 





C= and soil which yield a varied 
and abundant harvest—timber—trich 
minerals—water power—these are among 
the raw materials of empire in the South. 


The richness and variety of nature’s gifts, 
and the hands in which fortune has placed 
them, have made the growth of the South 
inevitable. Possessed of the best in Amer- 
ican traditions, hard-working, homoge- 
neous and contented, the Southern people 
are superimposing a new industrial empire 
upon a proven agricultural one, giving it 
rank with the most prosperous regions of 
the earth. 


Fortunate those who share in the achieve- 
ments of Southern enterprise in these 
eventful years. 


Operating economies achieved by the Southern 
Railway System enabled it to operate last year 
on freight charges that averaged 16% lower 
than those of 1921. These reductions applied 
to last year’s traffic meant a saving of 
$27,000,000 to shippers on the Southern. 


UT 







SYSTEM 


RN SERVES THE SOUTH 
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one end, and at the other end dis- 














charge them ready for shipment 
in the form of fluted columns or 


International Securities Trust of America column sections, decorative column 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST caps and bases, square-cut blocks 
First Among American Investment Trusts for facing buildings or for interior 
Resources over $20,000,000 walls, balusters, flowered designs 
ite in stone for arches, carvings, and 
the like. There is no place in the 

Why the Investment Trust Bond? 


process for the old-fashioned 
stone-cutter with his mallet and 
NO. 4 ETERNAL VIGILANCE chisel. So accurately are designs 


: ; s made and executed by machinery 
Because—the diversified bond and share in- in terms of eighths and sixteenths 














vestments which, with cash, compose the and thirty-seconds of inches, that 
resources of this Investment ‘Trust, are even a slight deviation from ac- 
selected only after painstaking research and curacy in the steel a of a 
. Ro viieeeryiend. building may make the fitting of 
ore conunualy sup the stone pieces inexact; but if 
Securities no longer eligible for purchase must the other work is accurate, they 

be disposed of within one year. Investment fit. 
opportunities arising in temporarily depressed Transportation is an item to the 
markets are utilized by liquidating, if neces- consumer. Though heavy, the 
sary, other holdings which have appreciated stone as shipped commands a rel- 
f an atively low freight rate, and the 
— central location of the quarries is 
Series D due June 1, 1933, at price to yield about 5.50% a most favorable factor. Further- 
Series E due June 1, 1943, at price to yield about 5.60% more, in an important building, 
the cost of stone compared with 

Send for Booklet I-F-29 


other elements is not. great. 
Therefore, it is possible to ship 


American Founders Trust economically and to market In- 

E A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST diana limestone effectively in all 

First National Bldg. 50 Pine Street parts of the country and abroad. 
Boston New York 





Shipment is usually in gondolas, 
with shavings and excelsior as 
packing material, and with a pro- 
tecting layer of stone dust over 
all. The loss from breakage is 
negligible. There have been large 
shipments to points as far away as 
California, when not a piece was 
damaged. 












































Overhead Expenses Reduced | 


In the mills as in the quarries, 
efficiency studies are being made 
with splendid results. The earli- 
est and greatest savings effected 
by the consolidation, however, 
were in overhead. 









«Maya Temple, Near Kobeo 


$600 
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JAPAN AND RETURN } 


aboard palatial President Liners ty 


ween 


“Salaries,” Mr. Whiting pointed 
out, “were cut at one clip more 
than $233,000 a year. This was 
done by saving sums formerly 
paid to heads of companies, or ' 
important executives, who wished 
to retire when they were bought 
out. This saving alone was almost 
sufficient to pay the annual divi- 
dends on the preferred stock of 
the merger. 
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Every Saturday a magnificent President Liner sails 
from San Francisco for Yokohama via Honolulu. 
There is no more convenient service across the 
Pacific. 

The ships are luxuriously appointed. All rooms 
are outside and equipped with beds, not berths. 
The public rooms are large and beautiful. The 
decks are spacious. The cuisine is praised by the 
most experienced world travelers. 


From Japan theservice extends to Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo and 
Roundthe World viaEgypt, Italy, France, Boston, 
New York, Havana, Panama and return to San 
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“In many departments there 
were savings, too. Take drafting. 








, It used to happen, on competitive 

ae information from any steamship or Seana ee 
informati i 

Sgecetane pfoopasion y drawings would be prepared, one 


set to a company, in bidding for 
D 11 & a = Li the business; and if the job was 
oO ar eamship ine a big one, each set of drawings 

04 Bah Avenses, Maw York si tiie avaiable might cost as much as $1,000. Only 


Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco one firm got the job. The others 
spent the money for nothing. 
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“Or take salesmen. Formerly, 
thirty or more salesmen went out 
on the streets of Chicago alone 
every Monday morning to sell In- 
diana limestone. They all had the 


same product, mind you, and 
quoted substantially the same 
prices. Now, only about seven 


salesmen go out—our man, and 
maybe six others! At the same 
time, we have opened fifteen ad- 
ditional sales offices, and are in a 
better position than any one of the 
separate companies was, to com- 
pete.” 

Savings have been experienced 
similarly in nearly all departments. 

The consolidation was effected 
by the outright purchase of all 
assets, and the assumption of all 
liabilities, in the name of Lawrence 
H. Whiting. In the course of the 
transaction, Mr. Whiting gave to 
the banks associated with him, 
what is believed to be the largest 
personal note ever signed—for 
$18,500,000. The merger went into 
effect June 1, 1926. 


“What we are trying to do,” Mr. 
Whiting concludes, “is really quite 
simple. If we have been produc- 
ing stone at 28 cents a cubic foot, 
we hope to produce it at, say, 21 
cents. If we save 5 cents net by 
improved methods and as a re- 
sult of consolidation, we mean to 
share the savings, to the extent of 
about 80 per cent., with consumers. 
I am confident we will make more 
money in the end by relying on the 
well-tried principle of low-cost 
production serving a large volume 
of business.” 





Would You Employ 


Yourself? 
Honest, now— 
Would you? 


Would you employ yourself? 
_ Just imagine yourself the “boss” 
for a minute— 

Then check up your record for 


the past week, as an employee— 


Remember it’s your own money 
that will pay your salary— 

If you applied for a job, would 
you get it? 


Has your work for a week made 
a profitable investment for the 


store? 


Have you analyzed what you are 


doing and why? 


Have you been heart and soul 


“on the job”? 
And IN your job? 


What does this inventory show? 
you 


You’re 
know ! 
Would you employ yourself? 


“the boss,” now, 


—Selected. 


























Head Office 
National City 
Bank Building 

New York 
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PrinciIPAL 
CorRRESPONDENT 
OFFICES 


ALBANY 
ATLANTA 
ATLANTIC CITY 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DAVENPORT 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
HARTFORD 
HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK 
NEW ORLEANS 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
PROVIDENCE 
ROCHESTER 
SAN DIEGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS 
SAINT PAUL 
TOLEDO 
WASHINGTON 
WILKES-BARRE 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
LONDON 
COPENHAGEN 
_ GENEVA 
TOKIO 
SHANGHAI 


What Is A Good Investment 


For You — Today? 


O MAN’S life remains fixed. His business affairs 
change. His income changes. His aims change. 
He may change his will. 


Sucu changes affect the way. you should invest. If 
you do not consider them, your money will fail to 
do its best for you. 


NEw personal conditions, if not met, may cause 
your income to fall off unnecessarily. You may run 
into needless new risks. You may miss good invest- 
ments which were unsuited tc your former plans 
and circumstances. 


Many men meet the situation by going over their 
investments with us from time to time. 


THIS is a wise precaution; it is part of our daily 
work to study and deal with the effects of such 
personal factors on investments. 


WE CAN often suggest changes which protect net 
interest, and decrease bother—without sacrificing 
proper investment balance. 


Wrcu a background of one hundred and fourteen 
years’ financial experience, The National City 
Company has equipped itself to study and meet 
individual investment problems. 


ELEVEN thousand miles of private wires keep us in 
direct touch with the investment centers of the 
country. We maintain offices in 50 leading Ameri- 
can cities. We supplement this close touch with 
domestic conditions by world-wide foreign con- 
nections. 


A NationaL City Company representative will 
know how to use the equipment of the Company 
in helping you. 

You may get in touch with a representative by 


addressing The National City Company, 55 Wall 
St., New York, or by visiting our office in your city. 


The National City Company 
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BONDS - 


SHORT TERM NOTES - 


ACCEPTANCES 



































71 Broadway 


E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 


ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 


New York 
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CA Life - Saver for Busy Business CYNen, 





This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius Klein, 
director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor “Tex- 


tile World”; Paul Wagner, “National 


To hesitation which became ap- 
parent in the field of general busi- 
ness in the early fall months ap- 
pears to have developed into at least a 
moderate recession, resulting probably 
from the comparatively high rate at 
which industrial operations proceeded 
during the Summer months, some slack- 
ening in consumer demand and the con- 
tinued conservatism of business as re- 
gards future production policies. 

The latter element seems the most im- 
portant in the present situa- 
tion. Such factors as low com- 


Petroleum News”; I. 


V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 





turn in such contracts at this season 
of the year. 

Although the steel industry is still 
holding up better than many other man- 
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ufacturing branches, there is also a not- 
able decline in this classification. United 
States Steel Corporation is operating at 
only about 80 per cent. of capacity, com- 
pared with 84 per cent. a few weeks ago 
and with a high rate of nearly 90 per 
cent. during the active period of the 
late Summer months. Independent op- 





Profits Set Anothe. New High Rec- 
cord. Car Loadings Also Hold 
Up Well 


— reports of Class I railroad 
systems for September showed net 


railway operating income somewhat be- 


low the advance estimates pre- 
viously hazarded in this section, 
but the figures are still far 





modity prices and the extreme 





low levels for cotton undoubt- 
edly justify a measure of busi- 
ness caution, but the psycho- 
logical effect of these move- 
ments seems to have influenced 
various lines of manufacturing 
more than any actual curtail- 
ment of buying power either 
in the South or other sections 
of the country. 

The usual upturn in depart- 
ment store and general mer- 
chandising sales is beginning to 
show itself in seasonal form 
and public buying power cer- 
tainly cannot be said to have 
dropped off so far as prospects 
for the holiday season are con- 
cerned. 


Sales React 


MORE important note is 
apparent, however, in chain 
store and mail order sales. The 
former are still ahead of the 
corresponding months in pre- 





Highlights of the News 


New Tax Rebate for 1925 Incomes... 62 


ahead of the corresponding 
month in any previous year and, 
as had been expected, set up a 
new high record for any single 
month in railroad history. 
Profits amounted to $145,134,- 


Commodity Prices Steadier........ 53 536, a gain of more than $12,- 
Moderate Business Reaction........ 52 rg over the te — 

° ° . 7 oft this year, and more an 
Signs of Passaic Textile Peace Se sisatirs 5d $10,000,000 above the same 
Coal Trade Nervous But Active...... 54 month of 1925, when a total 
French Finances Strengthen........ 63 of $134,585,000 was turned in, 
Oil Production Reaches New High.. 54 se Pg Aga eye a nord 
Bank Clearings Down Sharply...... 56 ee sa: limi daa 
U.S. Crops 3% Over Last Year...... 60 Rail Earnings 


Car Loadings Set New High Record 53 
Shipping Most Active in Six Years.. 60 


The September profits for 
Class I systems represent an 
annual earning basis of about 





Corn Drops to New Low............ 61 : 

: ‘ 6.5 per cent. on rate-making 
Garment Strike Finally Closes...... 58 valuations. compared with 6.25 
Cotton Prices Steadier............. 61 per cent. in the same month of 
British Industry at Low Ebb....... 63 last year. Based on the car- 
Argentine Wheat Failure?.......... 61 riers’ own property valuations, 


the September figures indicate 
an annual earning status of 











vious years, but the margin of 





about 5.9 per cent. compared 





gain has been cut from 10 to 

15 per cent. advance over last 

year to present margins averaging only 
about 5 per cent. greater than the same 
months of 1925. The mail order sales 
reports have turned definitely downward 
and latest returns show volume of busi- 
ness for the two largest houses at about 
10 per cent. below the same period oi 
last year. 


Drop in Building 


The long expected reaction in build- 
ing construction is also materializing to 
a larger degree than was previously ap- 
parent. Latest figures show a monthly 
volume of about $515,000,000, a decline 
of about 8 per cent. under the previous 
month and 3 per cent. below the volume 
for the corresponding period of 1925. 
The recent decline is especially signi- 
-ficant in view of the usual seasonal up- 


erations are down to nearly 76 per cent. 
of capacity, compared with a rate of 
around 85 per cent. during the early 
part of October. 


Bank Clearings Lower 


MPLOYMENT figures show a mod- 
erate decline, and debits to indi- 
vidual banking accounts have also ex- 
perienced a further moderate reduction 
and are barely able to keep up to the 
levels of corresponding periods in 1925, 
compared with gains of 10 per cent. and 
more over the previous year which were 
apparent during the Fall months. 
Money rates are not holding as high 
as had been anticipated though they are 
seasonally firm. Commodity prices show 
little change but are, in the main, tend- 
‘ing toward moderate recovery. 


with 5.74 per cent. in 1925. 


the largest gains in net 

HE Eastern roads showed 
profits for the month over figures of the 
previous year with an increase of about 
15 per cent. The Southern systems 
were again the laggards and show an 
actual decline in net profits of slightly 
over 10 per cent. 

Freight car loadings have followed 
their usual seasonal tendency to fall off 
moderately from the high levels of mid- 
October and if such tendency continues 
to follow its usual seasonal course, the 
figures may be expected to drop back 
rather rapidly from now until the turn 
of the year. 

Loadings of revenue freight are hold- 
ing up very well despite this seasonal 
tendency and are still not far from 10 
per cent. ahead of last year. It seems 
probable, however, that the week of Oc- 
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tober 30 will hold the record for the 
year, as well as for all time, with récord 

, figures of 1,216,432 cars loaded in 
as inal week. 

Prospects that minority interests 
would be able to block the New York 
Central’s plans for leasing its most im- 
vortant subsidiaries do not seem so clear 

; previously. Michigan Central min- 
ority holders have had their injunction 
against the parent road dismissed by 
the higher courts which held that no 
fraud was evident in the Central’s plan 


for a 99-year lease of the subsidiary 
road. 

















Corn Drops to New Low Record. 
Coal Prices Strong. Record pro- 
duction Retards Oil Prices 
T HE fact that commodity prices have 

been moving irregularly in recent 
weeks and on the average show little 
change is attested by the two chief in- 
dexes of monthly commodity prices. 
The latest monthly index number of 


Dun’s shows a small advance, while 
Bradstreet records a somewhat larger 
decline. Both indexes, however, are 
now moderately above the levels of the 
late Summer months, with the Dun 


figure nearly 3 points above the low 
level of last August. 


Mo. Yr. 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ...... 187.904 187.736 197.159 
Bradstreet’s ...... 12.7370 12.7864 14.3173 


The weekly indexes have advanced 
rather rapidly and the Irving Fisher 
figure on 200 representative commodi- 
ties is currently above 153. The latest 
advance of this index is about 3 full 
points above the previous week and the 
figure is now more than 6 points above 
the low level of 147.2 reached in the 
week of August 20. 

The past month has been notable for 
a marked steadying in the prices of 
most important agricultural commodi- 
ties, and, as has been before stated, the 
major changes have been small and ir- 
regular. 

The tendency of firming up in the 
cotton market which was noted around 
the middle of the past month has be- 


53 


come more definite and it now seems 
apparent that the rapid decline in this 
staple during the Fall months amply 
discounted the successive increases in 
the prospective bumper crop of South- 
ern cotton. Despite another large in- 
crease in the latest Government esti- 
mate of the final crop, future quotations 
for this commodity have not only held 
very steady but have actually drifted 
slightly upward in the past few weeks. 
And, although the market cannot be 
termed strong, prices fluctuate mod- 
erately above the low levels of around 
12 cents which were reached at the be- 
ginning of the past month. 
New Low for Corn 

ORN has been the only active fea- 

ture in the grain market and, de- 
spite more btillish Government esti- 
mates, prices have been generally lower 
and show a substantial decline from the 
levels of a few weeks ago. Wheat, oats 
and the smaller grains have fluctuated 
rather narrowly and irregularly and 


show little change at current quotations. 


Despite a decided lowering of activity 
in the steel industry and some disap- 
pointment in anticipated demand from 
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Where business is designated as 
“good” in the above map, it is actually ( 
good now and not merely good by —_ i 
comparison with a month or year ago. | | 
The factors considered are: =. 
culture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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Forbes business map for previous month. 
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NVESTMENTS 
To Yield about 


4.75% to 7.257% 


Conservative in all respects, 
these investments will en- 
able banks, trustees and 
private investors to make 
attractive selections to con- 
form with their require- 
ments. The 
comprise— 
Bonds, Short-Term Notes 
and established Dividend- 


Paying Stocks of Electric 
Light and Power Companies. 


We should be pleased to 
make you suggestions, either 
in person or by correspond- 


investments 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
































Investigate 
Before You Invest 


R. PAUL TOMLINSON, Fi- 

nancial Editor of Harper’s 

Magazine, has compiled a 
list of questions for you to have 
answered by the Securities Sales- 
man that will help to 


Eliminate the Loss 
in Investments 


A safe-guard that may save you from the 
loss of thousands of dollars. 


A copy of this Questionnaire may be had 
for the asking—it is free. 

The Fimancial Article appearing in the 
December issue of WHarper’s Magazine 
will also help solve your investment 
problems. 


Harpers 


MACA'ZINE 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. {Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman or 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 


RATES from $3.50 


Write for descriptive literature. 
413 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 











Atlanta Biltmore 


Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 
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the ,railroads, prices have held quite 
firm. Officially posted quotations re- 
main unchanged from last month on 
most of the classifications, though there 
are rumors of moderate concessions 
from such prices for large orders. 

Pig iron, on the other hand, has not 
only held firm but has actually advanced 
against the general trend in recent 
weeks and current quotations are around 
$23 per ton, compared with $20 per ton 
around the middle of the past month. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 


i ae eee $1.40 $1.43 $1.60, 
i PIM, socceccs secs 70 ‘78 90 
6 eee 43 44 40 
Cotton, Mid., Dec. .... 12.30 12.20 20.20 
ee aes 7.70 7.70 8.75 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio .... .16%4 16% 184 
Ee -059 06 052 
Beef, Family ......... 21.50 22.50 27.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila. ...... 22.75 22.75 22.75 
Se eae 35.00 35,00 35.00 
OO es 8.00 ..25 10.12 
DE Onion on aaes wets 13.88 14.05 14.55 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 7.20 7.22% 8.80 
ee ee 0.25 69.40 62.75 
Rubber, Dec. .......... -42 43 1.02 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont... 2.05 2.05 1.65 
NEED. class eairataccces am .21 17 


Probably the chief contributing fac- 
tor to the firmness in steel and iron 
prices is the comparatively high price 
for coal. Along with the usual seasonal 
increase in domestic demand at this 
season has been the unprecedented de- 
mand for export due to the long Brit- 
ish strike. Although prices have been 
quite nervous for some weeks on the 
expected settlement of that strike, they 
are considerably above the average, and 
domestic production is still lagging be- 
hind the demand. 


Oil Production and Prices 


er movements for crude petro- 
leum and its refined products have 
been irregular and there are indica- 
tions that the falling prices have reached 
at least a temporary stage of hesita- 
tion. At the present production is again 
near record levels and still increasing. 
Although scattered advances offset the 
few reductions still being reported, there 
is no indication of real strength in the 
market. 

Miscellaneous metals are irregular, 
with copper somewhat lower, while tin 
has staged a moderate recovery. 

Rubber prices show little change but 
are currently holding quite firm. Ther 
has been still another cut in genera 
tire prices, on the basis of a return to 
the old policy of “Spring dating.” 




















ing Ease. Weekly Bank Clearings 
Drop Sharply. Brokers’ Loans 


LTHOUGH intermittent reactions 
are usually expected during the 
seasonal firmness of general money rates 
at this time of the year, it must still 
be admitted that none of the various 
classes of financial accommodation are 
as high or as strong as had been earlier 
anticipated. =o 
General rates are still materially above 
their low levels of late in the Summer 
but are no higher than they were last 
year at this time. And, as a matter of 
fact, some of the classifications are ac- 
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The trend of ind istry 
is decidedly toward. 
Cutler-Hammer Push 
utton| erely 
a touch of the 
button right at the 
machine starts, 
erates, decelerates, 


convenient Location. 
Saves time, affords 
better control and pro- 

pre 7 safety—a 
logicalstepinadvance. 
























Motors by themselves are only brute force 


The economies that electric power brings 
to industry depend on correct motor control 


Ir seems so simple—and yet in so many plants this basic 
truth is often neglected. 


Motors by themselves are only brute force! 


Engrave it on the minds of the men who design your 
equipment. Burn it into the memory of those who specify 
—those who buy. For today it is the battle cry in the 
fight to reduce manufacturing costs! 


Every motor you put into service offers the opportunity 
of minimum operating expense. It can save in power costs. 
It can speed up production. It can save in labor—that ma- 
jor item of manufacturing burden. But you are trifling with 
opportunity if you leave these possible economies to chance 
—these economies that result not from the mere installation 
of motors, but from the production efficiency you are able 
to obtain through. the perfect control of their brute force. 


Competitive conditions today demand the accurate pow- 
ering of equipment. Plan your drives considering the work 
to be done. That means the choice of motor control equip- 
ment first—choice of the type of control equipment that 


CUTLEF 





affords maximum speed of production—that ties in closest 
with the manual operations involved. The proper type of 
motor can then be selected to give maximum results. 


Carry this story to the men of your plant! Have them 
check the motors you have in service. Like many other 
plants, you will find that modern motor control on many 
existing drives will pay for itself in a few months—and 
then add steadily to profits. 

If you desire, Cutler-Hammer field engineers will gladly 
counsel with your plant men or consulting engineers to 
determine where savings may be obtained—to show them 
the latest control equipment available for every need. 
Their recommendations are based on more than thirty 
years’ experience. This service is also offered for the plan- 
ning of new drives, and their co-operation does not place 
you under any expense or obligation. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1264 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 


@g@HAMMER 








Industrial Efficiency ae on Electrical Control 
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tually below the figures quoted at the 
corresponding period in 1925. (Cay 
money has more recently firmed up 
somewhat but is still comparatively easy 
and loaned at as low as 4 per cent. 
around the middle of the past month, 
which was the lowest rate quoted jp 


7 
Constructive | 
about six weeks. 
Au d iti n | | : es sas Ruling 2 ping jo 





Pee ereescceee 4% 5% 4, 
60-90 day time ....+..... “ns «wa 
Commercial paper ...... 4% 4% 4% 
N. Y. rediscount........ 4 4 3u 


An independent audit is to be regarded always 
as the means to valuable advice from the audi- 
tor or auditing firm. 


In place of the usual advance in the 
Fall season, time money has also been 
more freely offered during the past 


=f : ’ month, and 60-90 day accommodati 
Too often, auditing service ends with the report has been selling at a price of 4% va 434 


of the financial condition of (name) as of (date). per cent. in an active market. Shorter 
, i i term lo h ll 
Auditors should be equipped—and._ should be nae Sees qeenny Seek getenged 





: at 454 per cent., which is the lowest 
employed—to offer recommendations in con- level reached since mid-Summer. 
nection with method, policies, financing, etc.; i The comparative ease in rates is rather 
. + . . . > || u 5 
to Sesehil adiiamatinin deiiiia intelligently ' surprising not only because of the usual 


, strength at this time of the year but 
prepared; to point out how mistakes and waste also because borrowing from the Fed- 


may be eliminated, and_ pitfalls avoided. i; eral Reserve Banks has advanced in the 


past few weeks. The entire system has 


; . he shown increases of as much as $50,000,- 
Audit. But whether it be Detailed, Semi- | 000 per week in loans and discounts and 


Detailed or Balance Sheet, it can, and should c — that much in borrowings from 
be made to, serve as the basis not only of the } | the Federal Reserve Banks. 
financial report, but also of constructive help. | Bank Debits Decline 


Of course, every audit should be a Detailed 


With the business man’s appreciative under- i ee which gp Age diag 
. . © - 
standing of this help, and the cooperation of ee ee wee eee 


ip ning of the past month has in more re- 
progressive Public Accountants, Auditing be- cent weeks turned into a definite de- 


comes Constructive and offers its greatest } | Cline. Some reduction in such clearings 
value i} | might be expected from a_ seasonal 
: . standpoint during November, but the 





rather rapid drop in such figures for 


ie the entire country cannot be accounted 
ERNST & ERNST i for entirely on a seasonal basis and | 

M | constitutes one of the most unfavorable 
ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS : signals in business and finance at the 


SYSTEM SERVICE present time. Latest figures show an 
actual decline of almost 6 per cent. be- 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


PHILADELPHIA AKRON GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE JACKSON | low the totals for the corresponding 


BOSTON CANTON KALAMAZOO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS week in 1925, instead of the usual 8 per 

PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL FT, WORTH ‘5 

BALTIMORE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON E cent. to 12 per cent. increase over the 

RICHMOND TOLEDO ERIE DAVENPORT SAN ANTONIO i # previous year which has been apparent 

WASHINGTON —_ CINCINNATI ATLANTA DENVER waco = 

BUFFALO DAYTON MIAMI sT. Louis SAN FRANCISCO in these figures for many months. 

ROCHESTER LOUISVILLE TAMPA KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
MEMPHIS OMAHA 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 








1926 1925 

Boston .......... $703,932,000 $739,396,000 
New York ...... 6,125,362,000 6,497,367,000 
Philadelphia .... 543,307,000 535,037,000 
















PER. dcvecscne 293,259,000 341,970,000 
Chisago. .....-... 1,266,603,000 1,383,839,000 
Se, EAR a scsane 302,253,000 338,790,000 
e110 to Key co Saas ata 

e n t eoce > ’ ’ 
Established 1884 TOME nos-> 002. 174,419,000 188,907,000 
be © n d San Francisco .. 629,089,000 724,798,000 
Mts, ENNEDY & CO. re $11,531,016,000 $12,296,117,000 
Salesmen 74 BROADWAY oe 


the Federal Reserve Board have 
You should equip yourself NEW YORK CITY shown one or two recoveries, the gen- 
with Babson InstituteTrain- eral movement of brokers’ loans con- 
ing in Bondsalesmanship— Member New York Produce Exchange tinues toward lower levels. Latest state- 
BECAUSE it will Increase ments from reporting member banks in 
Your EARNING POWER. New York City show the total of loans 












































. at about $2,640,000,000, a slight increase 

«" SEND FOR FACTS - Investment Suggestions over the previous week’s report of $2,- 
Babson Institute | ; 600,000,000, but considerably under the 

Babson Park, Mass. . A copy of this month’s market average figure reported during the lat- 

eae peckion Specter : letter contains a diversified list - - of ae — oe — — 

FACTS about your TRAINING for se . . of the past month. e lates edera 

eee : * hig aret mate ag me: Reserve Board figures on total loans to 

Name we will gladly mail on request the brokerage fraternity are more than 

s without obligtion. $500,000,000 under the year’s high level 

Address ree recorded early in January and are only 
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COME TO 
HAVANA 
























OLFING ...’mid stately Royal Palms wav- 
ing to skies of cerulean blue... fishing, 
= yachting, bathing...in a sea of deepest 
&xquisite Is le ve ... warm rs peaceful... — in 
. the gorgeous sunshine... tennis, polo, hunt- 

of ‘Delight ing: aaelline jai-alai, horse nas ..inde- | 

scribably delightful, invigorating, healthful 

...in Cuba’s springlike climate...its en- , 

trancing tropical beauty. 


And the charming social life . . . cultured, re- 
fined... but free and unrestricted...a gracious, 
hospitable people... making pleasure an art. 


Intriguing Havana...city of contrasts... 
quaint, romantic, century-old scenes mingling 
with modern wealth and progress... different 
... foreign... yet friendly. 


A visit to Cuba is an unforgetable experi- 
ence...and it is only 90 miles from America. 


a 





























(In Cuba even the 
. warmest summer 

.~ day is made pleas- 

“ ant by the cool trade 
winds. The temper- 
ature during 1925 
never rose above 93 
nor fell below 66 
degrees.) 














For information apply to any Cuban Consul or to 
the National Tourist Commission, Havana, Cuba 











COMMERCE AND INVESTMENT 


Cuba offers splendid opportunities for investment and 
commerce. The demand for American merchandise is 
growing rapidly, while the stability and increasing 
, development of industry and agriculture within the 
in island commend it to the attention of the capitalist, 
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Yaw St.Louis has 
/ 28 Railroads 
, “To Everywhere” 


LANTS in St. Louis 
have the advantage 
of ashort haul, minimum 
freight costs and most 
direct service to their 
customers by rail or river. 
They Ship from the 
Center—Not the Rim. 


They are closer to their 
markets and the sources 
of raw materials than 
their eastern competi- 
tors. They save time in 
assembling materials and 
in making deliveries. 


St. Louis has 28 rail- 
roads to markets in 
all directions. It is not 
cut off on any side by 
lakes, oceans, moun- 
tains or other natural 
barriers to economical 
distribution. Atits 
door is a U. S. barge 
line down the Missis- 
Ssippi to the Gulf for 
export shipments. 


Your factory in St. Louis 
would have a distinct advan- 
tage over competitors not so 
favorably situated. 





Write for our new booklet, ‘Why 
St. Louis Grows.” It tells the full 
story. 


Address Dept. 22 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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about $230,000,000 above the lowest 
figure for 1926 reported at $2,408,000,000 
for the week of May 19th. 

Monthly figures of the New York 
Stock Exchange also show a decided 
decline in loans of members, with the 
total at about $2,290,000,000 for demand 
loans, a decrease of about $108,000,000 
in a single month. 














Two Major Strikes Give E Evidences of 


Final Settlement. Employers 


Win Garment Strike 


ORMAL arguments of the employer 
Prana employee representatives in the 
railroad wage dispute have been com- 
pleted and the Board of Arbitration in 
the case is currently engaged in con- 
sidering the material before it and at- 
tempting to work out a final settlement 
through arbitration. If a satisfactory 
decision is to be reached within the orig- 
inal time limit of forty-five days, the 
Board will announce its award within 
the next week or so, but it is still quite 
possible that an extension of time will 
have to be asked for further efforts at 
settlement. 


R. R. Wage Dispute 


Most of the Class I railroad systems 
are presenting a united front in oppo- 
sition to the granting of the wage in- 
crease demands for employees of the 
Eastern systems, but there is a slowly 
growing list of roads which have al- 
ready decided to pass on some of their 
current prosperity to workers and which 
have acceded in the matter of salary 
advances. Following in the steps of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad about a month 
ago, and the Baltimore & Ohio before 
that, the Lackawanna Railroad Com- 
pany has more recently advanced the 
wages of about 6,000 of its employees 
on the entire Eastern line. The increase 
amounts to from 2 to 5 cents per hour 
and will not involve any change in 
working conditions. 


NOTHER example of passing on the 

results of current prosperity to em- 
ployees is apparent in the coal mining 
industry, especially in the soft coal fields 
of Pennsylvania. As a result of the 
recent large demand for coal due to the 
British strike and the consequent profits 
realized, independent operators in the 
Connellsville region have increased 
wages of their miners as much as 30 
per cent. above the scale in effect for 
the last couple years. The advances 
have been almost entirely in the inde- 
pendent mines and serve to bring wages 
in this non-union section up very close 
to, and in some cases above, the Frick 
scale of union wages, when allowances 
are made for’ differences in mining 
methods. 


Garment Strikers Retreat 


- % HE long awaited end to the weary 
strikes of the textile workers in 
Passaic and the garment workers in New 
York appears finally in sight. At a re- 
cent meeting, the leaders in the gar- 
ment controversy centering in New York 
City have come to a tentative agree- 
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ment which is expected to end the foy, 
month’s struggle of upwards of 40,00) 
workers for higher wages, more regul,, 
employment and a 5-day week. 

It will probably take some time {q 
formal agreements to be drawn up fy. 
tween all of the various organizations 
which have participated in this long 
strike, but the basis of settlement fo 
the earliest agreements appears to fy 
at least a partial defeat for the union 
employees. The latter won a moderate 
increase in minimum wage scales byt 
failed to effect either an increase jp 
present wages, the 5-day week or the 
36-week guarantee of work for each 
year. The employers still retain the wee 
right to shift 10 per cent. of their per- 
sonnel annually and allocate work to 
as many sub-contractors as they like. 


Textile Employers Weakening 


What may be the beginning of the 
end in the dreary textile fight in the 
New Jersey district has also occurred 
through the agreement of one of the 
employing companies with its employees 
in which the rights of the latter to 
unionize were conceded. The company 
is one of the smaller ones and the set- 
tlement will affect less than 1,000 of the 
striking workers, but it constitutes the 
first break in the solid ranks of the 
employing organizations since the strike 
began, about eight months ago. 

' The original employee demands that 
were made when the strike began for 
higher wages, shorter hours and better 
working conditions have been abandoned 
for some time and the chief point of 
contention for the last three months 
has been union recognition. To this 
extent, therefore, the small portion of 
the entire strike which has been settled 
at this writing is a theoretical victory. 
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General Rates Nervous but Still Com- 
paratively Strong. Shipping Most 
Active Since War 


HE expected settlement of the long 

British coal strike has kept ship- 
ping circles in an agitated state for some 
time past and, while rates have fallen 
off considerably from their peak levels 
in various individual classifications, the 
industry as a whole must still be con- 
sidered comparatively prosperous. The 
British coal strike appears to have been 
the basis but not the entire cause for 
the activity in shipping circles during 
the Fall months. 


Rates Still High 


Demand for grain, oil, lumber and 
many other commodity fixtures has been 
very active in addition to the abnormal 
demand for coal tonnage. Nearly 500 
American cargo vessels are now reported 
employed in foreign trade, including 
over 60 ships broken out of idle fleets, 
to take care of the increased demand. 
The large shipping conferences have 
agreed on an increase in trans-Atlantic 
freight rates for 1927 which will range 
from 25 per cent. to as much as 70 per 
cent. on many commodities. 

Practically all of the ocean lines now 
have more freight than they can handle, 
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A BETTER. STURDIER 1%4-ION 


Increased Earning Power 








Demand for Graham Brothers 1}4-Ton Truck 
increases steadily, rapidly. Owners profit by 
its economical, dependable work, under all 
conditions of road and load. Buyers buy 
again. Fleets grow. 


Ithasearnedits preference by itsearning power. 


Now an improved 1%-Ton assures even 
greater value at the same low initial cost. 


Graham Brothers consider a change an im- 
provement, only when it adds definitely to 
the truck’s value. These improvements do— 


Seven-inch Frame—a sturdier chassis and 
longer truck life. 


Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge 
Brothers 34-Ton Commercial Cars, 
meet 91% of allhauling requirements. 


TRUCKS 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








Steering Gear—greater ruggedness and 
easier handling. 


Motor—recent improvements adding to its 
long life and dependable performance. 


Shorter over-all Length—without re- 
ducing space for load. 


Longer Brake Life — four brake bands, 
operated by service pedal, ‘increase life of 


linings and drums. 


Dodge Brothers Dealers everywhere will 
show you this better, sturdier Graham 
Brothers 14%-Ton Truck—and show you its 
capacity for work in your business. 


14%-TON eas o + + + $1245 

2-TON CHASSI ° - 1445 

(Disc Wheels wees Dual Rear, Optional) 

1-TON ee (G-BOY) - - 885 
o. b. Detroit 


| GRAHAM BROTHER: 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
































For Original Ideas! 


Newspaper Or 
Magazine Advertisements 
Booklets, Slogans, Folders, 

Advertising The Business Of 





—, 


W.B. HAY Ce. 











(IMGORPORATED). 


Financing, Controlling, Managing 


Peoples Light And Power 


Corporation 
Contest Closes April 30th 


Prizes Awarded June Ist 


If two or more persons submit the same idea, 
each will receive the prise tied fer. 


For Contest Rules Apply To 


wBIOSHAYCS. 


Incorporated 


17 East 42nd Street 
New York City 





































Forbes’ Newest Book 


AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS OF AMERICA 


Men Who are Making Our Motor Industry 


By B. C. Forbes and O. D. Foster 


The romance of steel gripped the imagination and 
held the interest of the last generation. A new WHAT SOME 
and more marvelous industry and a new group of CRITICS SAY! 
business giants have sprung up to overshadow the 
old leader. The automotive industry, most prodig- 





















































ious development in commercial history, holds the | {Of unusual humen 
center of our business picture. Reviews. 

You will find the causes for this astounding growth aati: 

in the stories of the men responsible for it. Here —“Exceptionally well 
is a new school of business leadership—the school yee F 
that is to determine our business fortunes during 

the next decade. — 

The lives of these men and the analyses of the methods they ge Re cage wg 
have followed present a series of word pictures of absorbing —Boston Herald. 








human interest, of practical walue and of broad significance. 
Price $2.50 postage prepaid _— Pm 


FORBES MAGAZINE weeks bok Wall 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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a situation which has not existed jp 


these shipping circles since the periog | 


immediately following the war. (jj 
tankers are in especial demand, and such 
rates are being raised about 50 per cent, 
on current and near-term fixtures. The 
sharp advances in ocean freight rates 
are due not only to traffic congestion 
but also to the high price of coal for 
operation of vessels, due to the long 
shut-down in the British mining in- 
dustry. 
‘Another result of the comparative 
prosperity in shipping circles is a re- 
newal of the long unknown movement 
for higher wages of engineers and other 
naval employees. 


Bids for U. S. Lines 


T HE Shipping Board is currently 
considering bids for the United 
States Lines and American Merchant 
Line as a result of the offer which 
closed around the middle of the month. 
No satisfactory bids were received for 
the American Republic Line, the Amer- 
ican Despatch Line or the American 
Delta Line. Some offers were received 
for private operation of the latter lines, 
but these offers were rejected. The 
Board has decided to sell all of its 
tankers except two, and eleven of these 
vessels have already been offered for 
sale. 
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New High Estimates on Cotton Crop. 
Corn Production Far Below Last 
Year but Prices Drop 


LTHOUGH weather conditions are 
not nearly so important a factor in 
the crop situation as they were earlier 
in the year, they still continue to ex- 
ercise a normal influence. Weather 
conditions during the past month have 
been better than average, with the re- 
sult that what revisions have been made 
in the important crop estimates, both 
by the Government and by private 
sources, have been mainly upward. 
With the domestic harvests prac- 
tically completed, the Department of 
Agriculture sums up the season’s re- 
sults in its November report with the 
statement that total production of all 
crops in the United States will prob- 
ably be almost 3 per cent. greater than 
last year and more than 7 per cent. 
above the average production over a 
period of the last 5 years. 


Record Cotton Crop 


The latest report of the Government 
statisticians on the cotton crop has ad- 
ded approximately another 500,000 bales 
to the final indicated yield. The last 
official estimate places the crop at 17,- 
918,000 bales, compared with the esti- 
mate two weeks earlier of 17,454,000 
bales, and an increase of nearly 2,800,- 
000 bales over the low estimate of last 
Summer. 

The output for the present season 
gives promise of being cut down to some 
extent not only by the usual weather 
factors but also by growers failing to 
pick all of their final crop, due to low 
prices. It still seems quite certain, how- 
ever, that the crop will be considerably 
more than 1,500,000 bales above the 
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final yield of last season and will un- 
questio: ,ably be the largest crop of cot- 


ton ever harvested in this country. 

HE theory that rapid declines in 
7, narket quotations of this staple in 
October had discounted this exceptional- 


ly large crop before the Government es- 
timates began to come out is strength- 
ened by the action of the market in 


recent weeks. When the last large in- 
crease in the Government estimate was 
announced, there was no sudden liqui- 
dation as there had been on such pre- 
vious occasions, and, as a matter of 
fact, prices rallied moderately on the 
theory that most of the bad news must 
be out by this time. 

Banking arrangements with the South- 
ern growers for withholding their cot- 
ton from the market at present low 
levels are beginning to exercise a def- 
inite effect upon prices as well as upon 
market sentiment, and quotations have 
been steadied considerably in recent 
weeks by purchases from the domestic 
trade as well as by export demand. 

Foreign Wheat Prospects 
with the domestic harvest prac- 

tically completed, speculative at- 
tention in the wheat market is being 
turned more toward prospects for the 
wheat crops in foreign countries. Har- 
vesting and marketing of wheat in Can- 
ada is apparently nearing completion, 
but much of the standing grain has 
been injured by early frosts. For the 
first 16 weeks of the present season 
marketings of wheat in Western Canada 
were about 180,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared with about 174,000,000 bushels dur- 
ing the same period of last year. Qual- 
ity of the Canadian crop is reported 
above the average. 

The most important news from for- 
eign sources has been that from the 
Argentine, where cold weather and 
heavy rains and storms have done con- 
siderable damage to the crop. The de- 
lay in the harvest which is imminent 
makes it quite possible that the black 
rust will spread further than it already 
has and there are decided possibilities 
that the export surplus of this large 
South American exporting country will 
be very materially cut down. 

Reports to the Department of Agri- 
culture -indicate that wheat production 
this season for 32 countries of the 
Northern Hemisphere will be about 2,- 
944,000,000 bushels, a very slight increase 
over the 2,939,000,000 bushels which the 
same countries reported last yéar. 

Corn Estimates 

HE huge carry-over of corn from 

last season’s record crop seems to 
have become a greater influence than 
theoretical statistics on this year’s crop. 
Prices have renewed their decline once 
more and again have made new low 
records during the past month. The 
latest estimate of the Department of 
Agriculture forecasts a final crop in this 
country of 2,694,000.000 bushels. This 
estimate is about 14,000,000 bushels high- 
er than the previous one for - cur- 
rent season. 

But even if such a crop is finally 
harvested it will still be more than 200,- 
000,000 bushels below last year’s crop of 
2.905.000 000 bushels, which was the 
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Take Nothing 
You for Granted 
when you buy 
ADAIR BONDS 
§ byxoe are four cardinal points of safety in the 


first mortgage real estate bonds underwritten 
by the House of Adair. 


$ The basic safety of the loan itself is insured by the accurate 
knowledge of real estate values and conditions which the 


Adair ‘Realty & Trust Company has gained during 61 active 
years in the field. 


Payment of both principal and interest are unconditionally 


guaranteed = the company, with capital, surplus and profits 
of $2,500,000 


Theinvestor macs in touch with the company’s status through 
regularly published financial statements. 


In addition, the investor has the optional privilege of insuring 
his bonds against loss of principal and interest in an inde- 
pendent surety company, with resources of $30,000,000. 
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The investor who buys Adair Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds 
takes nothing for granted; he secures the maximum yield 
consi ‘tent with safety. Yield 6% to 642% 


Write today for Booklet V-34 


ADAIR REALTY 


& TRUST Co. ‘Founded 865 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $2,500,000 
Healey Building, ATLANTA Packard Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and Correspondents in Principal Cities 


ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 
270 Madison Ave.. NEW YORK Boatmen’s Bank Building, ST. LOUIS 
Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Co. 


ADAIR BONDS, 


A Guaranteed by ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO. Founded 1805 v 
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STEEL STOCKS 


| Facts and le 
Bay or Sell? | 


Condensed 








ani tes the auc. Hence, send | aA = nag wil keep you ‘informed 
for, and ponder with care, our special on the main subjects, important to your 
report on the steels, just issued. We have own business, which affect the com- 
ee ee ee mercial and &inancial situation. 
y with an exceptionally good 
record for being RIGHT. For this sam- Sent for three months, without charge- 
ple steel forecast, without charge, simply = ‘ 
AMERICAN SECURITIES 
SERVICE 
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ATLANTIC CITy 


TAND out like personal friends in the 
thoughts of those who love to go down 


In the very center of things 
on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk. 


to the sea for rest or play—their simple, 
friendly hospitality has so graced every 


service for so many years. 
Especially delightful during the winter 


“Dual Trio” Radio Concert 


months are the broad deck porches facing 


every Tuesday evening— the sea with their comfortable steamer 
Tune in on WPG at 9 chairs looking down on the flowing life of 
the Boardwalk. For the more active—golf, 

i. tiding on the beach, theatres, Boardwalk 


activities, fascinating shops, music and 
entertainment. 


American Plan Only - Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

















Let Your 
Files 
Tell You 
The Story 


Put a FIBERSTOK red File Pocket 
in your files along with the ordinary 
manila folders or file pockets you 
are now using and see the difference 
for yourself. 

FIBERSTOK red File Pockets elim- 
inate bulging and overcrowding in 
the files by allowing each letter to 
go all the way in and protecting 
every edge. ; 

The index is always visible on 
FIBERSTOK File Pockets. You 
just turn down the diagonal flap, 
examine the contents without remov- 
ing from pocket and withdraw the 
paper you want, clean and untorn. 

National Fiberstok Envelope Co. 

437 Moyer St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for this 
FREE Sample for 
your own files. 
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largest corn crop ever raised in this 


country. 


Apparently of more import- 


ance than the estimates for this year’s 
crop are Government figures showing 
that carry-over of old corn on farms for 
November Ist was about 181,000,000 
bushels, compared with only 58,000,000 


bushels at this time last year. 














Short Session of Congress Approach. 
ing. Coolidge Asks Tax Rebate In- 


stead of Permanent Cut 


es Republican cohorts are going 
ahead with their customary con- 
fidence in making plans for the legis- 
lative body. According to Administra- 
tion wishes the short and final session 
of the present Congress, which con- 
venes in about two weeks, will overlook 
as tactfully as possible, under the cir- 
cumstances, such important problems as 
prohibition, tariff reform and agricul- 


tural relief. 


Congress’ Short Session 


About the only thing definitely on the 
schedule for the coming convention, be- 
side the usual routine appropriation 
bills, is the President’s new idea for a 
blanket tax rebate scheme on income 


received in 1925. 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon has 
agreed that a rebate of as much as 
12% per cent. can be allowed on taxes 
paid on last year’s income, such frac- 
tion amounting to a total reduction of 


around $250,000,000 in excess 


of the 


large cuts which Congress made in in- 
come tax rates at the session this spring. 
The Democrats are preparing to fight 
such a rebate plan and substitute a 
further actual reduction in permanent 
income taxes for the present year. 
Replying to charges of partisanship 
to his party in the suggested rebate, the 
President unofficially is understood to 
take the stand that much of the sur- 
plus now flowing into the Treasury is 
resulting from 1925 income tax pay- 
ments and that it is only just, there- 
fore, that rebates be granted on taxes 
for that year rather than for the fu- 
ture, the status of which is indefinite. 
Mr. Coolidge has appealed to all fac- 
tions to unite in putting his plan- through 
from a purely non-partisan standpoint. 


Tax Rebate Plan 


‘ UGGESTION by the President and 


assent by the Secretary 


of the 


Treasury regarding the further tax re- 
bate for this year is seemingly a fur- 
ther indication of the prosperous con- 
dition of the Government Treasury. 
Figures lately issued for tax returns on 
income of the calendar year 1924 con- 
tinue to prove the principle of dimin- 
ishing returns in taxation, or the moral 
that excessively high taxes often defeat 
their own purpose by leading to eva- 


sion. 


This latest year for which final fig- 
ures have been issued shows the actual 
profits on which returns were filed at 
$33,243,000,000, an: increase of nearly 
$100,000,000 over the previous year. The 
actual taxes received declined on lower 


rates in force but not in the ratio to 
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-ted from such reductions. Taxes 

went down only $15,000,000 
during 1924 as compared with the pre- 
vious year. 
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French Financial Position Improving 
Steadily. Italy Still in Throes of 
Drastic Deflation Process 

England—According to press reports 
received in this country for the last six 
weeks the dreary strike of coal miners 
in England has been about to end in a 
day or so. Be it British manufacturing 
propaganda or what not, such rumors 
have most certainly exercised a nerve- 
wracking effect upon shipping and ex- 
port coal prices in the United States 
even though the long-awaited settle- 
ment has not yet been announced at 
this writing. The best that can be said 
is that arbitration seems nearer a suc- 
cessful agreement than for some time 
past. 

Meanwhile, Sterling continues ner- 
vous and comparatively weak and Brit- 
ish commodity price indexes show a 
further moderate decline, due chiefly 
to reduced quotations for cotton and 
textiles. 





French Finances Improving 

France—Financial conditions of .the 
Republic appear to be growing steadily 
firmer as public confidence returns along 
with public gold and as all indications 
point to a final balancing of the budget 
for 1927. The excess of receipts over 
expenditures for the coming year works 
out to a surplus of nearly 580,000,000 
francs according to present estimates. 

The new budget has already passed 
the commmittee and will shortly be pre- 
sented to the Chambers for final ac- 
tion. Revenue collections are reported 
good, the Bank is buying gold and franc 
quotations are firm to strong. Trade 
returns are still materially against the 
country but show a better tone and 
there are even fair prospects reported 
for acceptance of the Mellon-Berenger 
debt settlement. 


German Prices High 


Germany—Commodity prices have re- 
acted moderately‘ after reaching a new 
high record for the current year but 
are still considerably above those of a 
month ago. Steel industry is reported 
on the revival and despite continuation 
of the unemployment problem, state 
finances are growing steadily stronger, 
the Reichsbank is buying more gold and 
speculative markets are advancing fev- 
erishly. 

Italy—Drastic deflation process con- 
tinues with stock market prices down 
10 per cent. in a single month and 30 
per cent. below the levels of last Spring. 
Commodity prices are still pointing 
downward and a reliable index lost 30 
points in seven recent weeks. A new 
internal refunding loan is being floated 
to involve over 25,000,000,000 lire, mostly 
for retirement and consolidation. pur- 
poses on old issues. The beneficial ef- 
fects of deflation are already in sight, 
however. Italian exchange continues 
firm to strong at its comparatively high 
levels, discounting eventual plans for 
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A GUARANTEED 
7% INCOME 


Plus Annual Profit-Sharing 


PREMIER 
GUARANTEED BONDS 


Protective Features: 


1. Unconditional guarantee. 5. These Second Mortgages 
are on completed prop- 


Property equity. erty, nearly all homes of 
3. Independent, conserva- moderate size—no con- 
tive appraisals. struction loans. 
4. Second Mortgages de- 6. Mortgages mature in 
posited with independent three years or less—high 
Trustees. amortization. 


Send for our booklet— No obligation 
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“PREMIER GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGE BOND CORP. 
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347 Madison Avenue, New York 
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I FIND NEW PRODUCTS tingstation larger by far than any 


FOR THE MANUFACTURER inexistence. And it will not be 
or those wishing to establish ready any too soon to supply the 


a new manufacturing industry. city’s increasing electrical needs, 


— ees Commonwealth Edison Company 


773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. The Central Station Serving Chi 
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Will 
Your Son 


Succeed 
in Business? 


— 


Are you anxiously waiting the time 
when your son will be a business 
success? Will he be able to man- 
age and earn profits as you have 
done? Possibly you are planning 
to take him into your concern 

and desire to see the firm grow 

under his direction. Before reach- 

ing his goal will the boy have to 
spend years in minor positions, 
learning by trial and error? Or will 
you give him the equipment with 
which he can materially shorten 
the period of apprenticeship? 


| Training for 
Leadership 


To meet the demand for a special- 
ized pear pm, See young men looking 
forward to business careers, is the 
urpose of the Babson Institute. 
ma the student learns to do the 
things he will be expected to do in 
business. He absorbs the theory 
and principles of business life. 


Actual Business 


Methods Used 


Each man is given practical train- 
ing in the fundamental laws of 
Finance, Management, Production 
and Distribution. He forms useful 
habits by following actual business 
routine. Conferences begin at 8:30 
a.m. and work continues until 5:00 
p.m. daily. All studies are under the 
— direction of experienced 

usiness men, each an expert in 

















i his line. al 
Send for Facts 
about 


_~Babson. Institute— 


Babson Institute, aad 
Babson Park, Mass. 

Please send me your catalog, “Train- 

ing for Business Leadership”, and 

complete information about your in- 

tensive business course. 
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Cotton Values Stabilized 
By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


‘ie selling panic of producers which 
kept cotton values on the downgrade 
for nearly a month was checked in the 
last week of October but not before prices 
fell to about 12 cents a pound on the Ex- 
changes and to 10% cents in the interior. 

Credit for putting an end to the hysteria 
and stabilizing values is due to the cam- 
paign conducted by national and state of- 
ficials, and private individuals, to prevent 
producers from pressing their cotton for 
sale under the then existing conditions, 
coupled with assurances of ample funds 
from the Federal intermediate banks with 
which to carry it an indefinite time. 

No one thing, in my opinion, did more 
to bring these unfavorable conditions to 
end than did the tour through the South 
of Eugene Meyer, Jr., chairman of the 
President’s committee and the quick un- 
derwriting by southern banks of the $16,- 
000,000 capital stock of the various credit 
corporations which he organized in the cot- 
ton states. 


Effect of Government Aid 


The formation of these credit corpora- 
tions and assurances of Government of- 
ficials that $160,000,000 was available 
through them to enable producers to with- 
draw four million bales from the market 
for an indefinite time was accepted by 
growers, consumers and the investing pub- 
lic as notice of a new order of things. 

Market conditions were immediately 
revolutionized and prices stabilized. Pro- 
ducers took their cotton off the bargain 
table and began to market their crops in 
an orderly manner, while hedge and short 
selling dropped to insignificant propor- 
tions. At the same time buying of both 
futures and spots by spinners and the in- 
vesting public increased daily as confidence 
in_values spread. 

Large numbers of spinners have pur- 
chased one to three years’ supply of actual 
cotton, while many others have provided 
for their needs for six to twelve months 
ahead. Most of this cotton is yet to be 
shipped. 

The investing public, attracted by the 
low prices of this commodity, also bought 
heavily of both spots and futures. Esti- 
mates current around the middle of No- 
vember indicated that the investing public 
had bought over a million bales of futures 
and that there were enough orders under 
the market from this element to take an- 
other million if the price went below 12 
cents. 


Spinners in Market 


It was also estimated by well posted 
spot people that big and little investors 
had bought up a million to a million and a 
half bales of actual cotton with the evi- 
dent intention of holding for better prices. 

Considerable of the recent buying of 
futures also came from spinners taking 
out hedges to fix the price on spot cot- 
ton previously contracted for. Estimates 
current in the trade indicate that spin- 
ners have yet to buy in three million bales 
of hedges to fix the prices on spot cotton 
in process of shipment or which they 
have already contracted for. 

Approximately nine million bales of the 
predicted crop of 17,918,000 bales has. al- 


ready been marketed. The bulk of this 
has been hedged either by the owners to 
protect themselves against losses, or to 
protect sales made to spinners on what is 
known in the trade as “call.” It is believed 
in the trade that at least five million bales 
of these hedges are outstanding. 

Spinners usually buy cotton on “call” 
at a fixed price or premium over some 
future month, with the option of calling 
it at any time and thus fix the price at 
which final settlement is to be made. Sales 
to spinners on “call” are protected by 
hedges in the future market made in the 
name of the buyer and remain in force 
until re-bought by the party having the 


. option to do so. 


Prospective Hedge Buying 


Shipment of cotton purchased on “call” 
is frequently made a long time before the 
hedge is taken out. The shipper of such 
cotton receives the prevailing market price 
for it at time of shipment, final settle- 
ment being made when the hedge is 
bought in and the price thus automatically 
fixed. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there is a 
tremendous buying power under the mar- 
ket in the shape of hedges which will have 
to be bought in sooner or later. 

If producers withdraw four million bales 
from the market as suggested by the Gov- 
ernment, in addition to the million or mil- 
lion and a half already held by investors, 
the buying in of these hedges may not 
prove as easy as is now anticipated by 
those obligated to take them out at some 
time in the future. ; 

There is nearly always an easy or weak 
period in December due to selling by 
producers to raise money for the holidays 
and the hedging which usually accom- 
panies purchases of spots. After this sell- 
ing is out of the way the holding move- 
ment is likely to become more prominent 
as a price influencing factor, while hedg- 
ing should decrease steadily in volume. 


Huge Carry-over 


The Government’s forecast of Novem- 
ber first promises a supply of lint cotton 
and linters of approximately 25,000,000 
bales, when added to the surplus carried 
over from last year. If consumption in- 
creases to 16,500,000 bales, as it probably 
will, something like 8,500,000 bales, or 
more than half a crop, will be left to be 
carried over into next season. It is a 
certainty that the banks and merchants 
of the South will not advance enough 
money to farmers to enable them to raise 
anything more than a moderate sized crop 
next year with such a prospective carry- 
over staring them in the face. 

A big reduction in next year’s acreage 
is already assured, in my opinion, and 
no campaign is needed to bring it about. 

A campaign to induce producers to re- 
duce their acreage in cotton 25 per cent. 
has, however, already been started and 
will undoubtedly be kept up until planting 
is finished. 

This campaign is apt to prove a stimu- 
lating influence after the turn of the year 
and should raise the level of prices ma- 
terially if the market follows its usual 
course under such conditions. 
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Oil Prices 
By Paul Wagner 

this National Petroleum News 
3 to 

to +1*HE mechanics of price-making in an 
t is J industry are such that the layman 
ved frequently is unable to grasp them. 
iles Even the man who is versed in a single 

” branch of an industry to the exclusion 
ul of other branches fails to understand 
_ them at times. Thus it appears that 
on the present attitude of some of the oil 
= companies in explaining their price post- 
ow ings represents an important step for- 
the . ward. 
rce Reductions in: crude oil prices which 
the were posted early in November had 


been anticipated by both the industry 
and this periodical, as set forth in earlier 
surveys of industrial conditions; but fac- 
tors governing price changes are not 
always so apparent on the surface as 
they are at the present time. 


1” 


i 
o 
» Rte 


ch 
ce Explaining Price Cuts 
4 In making the first of the November 
ly price reductions on crude oil produced 
in Southwestern territory, President W. 
a S. Farish, of the Humble Oil & Refining 
-. Co., who is also president of the Ameri- 
e can Petroleum Institute, said: 
“The effect on crude oil production and 
S the number and extent of new producing 


- areas in Texas and the United States 
- has resulted in lower prices in the world’s 
" markets for various petroleum products. 
This fact, coupled with the necessity 
on the part of this company and the 
1 entire industry for storing some addi- 
’ tional crude oil in the face of the present 
more than ample stocks, not only war- 
rants but dictates a reduction in the 
price of crude. This is emphasized by 
the fact that this situation comes on us 
at a time when the consumption of gaso- 
line, our principal product, is starting its 
usual winter decline. 

“Refinery experience, supported by 
numerous laboratory tests on crude of 
different gravities over a long period, in- 
dicates to us that a five cents differential 
per degree of gravity much more nearly 
reflects the relative value of light crude 
on today’s markets for petroleum prod- 
ucts than does the eight cents differen- 
tial previously in effect.” 

That explanation is a brief, compre- 
hensive and adequate explanation of the 
Humble company’s views and policy re- 
garding its new and lowered price 
schedule. Naturally the industry’s reac- 
tion to it is much more favorable than 
it would have been had the Humble in- 
augurated its new schedule with a silent 
policy of giving no reasons for the cut. 





Hale, Waters & Company, 2 Rector 
Street, New York, have issued a tabulated 
analysis of 33 leading water company bonds 
which shows in the case of each issue, 
the name of the company, management, 
population served, security of the bond, 
coupon rate, maturity, tax refund features, 
amount of bonds outstanding, property 
value, earnings times bond interest, and 
current yield. 




















Associated Gas and Electric 
System 





Founded in 1852 


The First Continuous Supply of Electricity 


Luigi Galvani was an Italian scientist at the time 
the American colonies declared their independence. 


In 1785, when his wife was in ill health, some 
frogs’ legs were being prepared to make her a 
nourishing soup. As the assistant accidentally let 
his knife touch the metal clamp holding the frogs’ 
legs, they twitched violently. 


Galvani, upon noticing it, began experiments lead- 
ing to the development of our present day primary 
battery. 


This was a great forward step. 
It provided for the first time a 
continuous supply of electricity in 
a moderate quantity. 


Electricity, now produced by giant generators and 
made available in large communities everywhere, 
has greatly multiplied the muscle of man in indus- 
try. In the home it provides refrigeration, cooks 
food, washes and irons clothes, and cleans floor cov- 
erings and furnishings. 


The Associated System through a network of 
transmission and distribution facilities in 12 eastern 
states serves 369,000 customers—an increase of 
75% since 1920. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our booklet, “Interesting Facts.” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
61 Broadway New York 



































OIL DEVELOPMENT 
IN VENEZUELA 


Standard Oil Co. of Calif, Royal Dutch Shell, 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J., Atlantic Refining Co., 
Gulf Oil Corp., and other large companies are 
actively engaged in oil development in Venezuela. 


Union Oil Co. of Cal. has made a contract to 
develop properties of the Pantepec Oil Co. 
Pantepec shares traded in on New York Curb 
Send for descriptive circular. 


A. A. Housman-Gwathmey €%¥ Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK 8TOCK EXCHANGE 
11 Wall Street New York 
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Dear Reader : 


All over the world, the faint rat-tat-tat of a Giant Locomotive is 
sounding in the distance. 


Listen | As it pounds in your brain -- as you sit concentrated at 
the task in hand -- that rat-tatetat ----- 


Outside in your office, the typewriters are beating out the refrain - 
rat-tat-tat-- which is so soon to rise toa crescendo of muffled beats 
that come from the heart of the Mighty Engine. 


Listen | In the factories, the machines are roaring out their old 
familiar everyday tunes. But = can you not hear underneath, the refrain of 
that haunting rat-tat-tat of the Great iheels thundering down from the North ? 


In your home, as you rustle the paper in the evening, or tume in on 
the radio, or sit in your chair just thinking, the air is full of that faint 
drumming of the wheels, coming from Somewhere to your door. Every day, the 
murmur rises a little louder; and soon, almost before you are aware of it, 
your mind will be taken from problems that now hold your attention -- and you 
Will bé forced to listen to the tune of its insistence. 


Listen | Rat=-tat-tat---rat-tat-tat---rat-tat-tat--- Christmas is 
coming --- is coming --- is coming --- rat-tat-tat 1. 


Shop windows, jostling crowds, red flannel Santa Claus, gurgles of 
children on their best behavior, smiles of grown-ups, reindeers jingling, tinsel, 
holly, glistening fripperies, red letters on green backgrounds, slush under- 
foot, and collars turned up | "Look here, look there, buy this, buy that” } 


Rat-tat-tat ---rat-tat-tat --- here it comes with its roar of nearness. 
And then suddenly, you realize that not only are you a business man, deep in the 
money markets and in trade, but you also are a Santa Claus. ijhat, Santa Claus, 
are you going to bring your friends, your business assoc®ates, the members of 

your family, this year ? 


No need for the slush underfoot, the indecision, the earnest desire 
to do the best. Here, on the next page is your shop window. Look at it, 
look through it, seated comfortably at your desk or in your chair at home. 
Do not your friends, your associates, ask you for these things, these books, 
for these gifts ? Not in words -- but you know them. You know their secret 
wants, their secret ambitions, their business problems -- the things they are up 
against and must overcome. You can thus stretch out the helping hand where it 
is most needed. 


Rat-ta ttat --- rat-tat-tat --- rat-tat-tat | As the train thunders 
to a panting full stop, let it bear from you the gifts that last, the gifts 
that matter -- let them be selected from the shop window on the next page. 


A merry, & joyous, and a worth-while Christmas to you. 


Cordially, 
JAK: FS FORBES MAGAZINE 
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Won’t You Do Your Christmas 
Shopping From This Page NOW 


Here are titles of books which, our experience demonstrates, make the most acceptable Christmas gifts. 
All you need do is fill in a coupon below, tear it off, and mail it to us. We do the rest. We deliver these 
orders on time for Christmas and also enclose a Christmas Greeting Card showing by whom these books were 
sent. You will help us considerably by sending your orders in now with the understanding that we will hold 
them, unless directed otherwise, for Christmas delivery. 





SPECIAL OFFER FOR CHRISTMAS 1926 


ANY SIX DOLLARS’ WORTH OF BOOKS FOR FIVE DOLLARS 
TWELVE DOLLARS’ WORTH OF BOOKS FOR TEN DOLLARS 
AND PROPORTIONATE DISCOUNTS ON LARGER ORDERS 
POSTAGE PREPAID TO ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 











No. 1—MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA, by B. C. Forbes 
Mr. Forbes analyses the careers of fifty great business men—men who have helped and are helping to make America the 
greatest industrial and financial center of the world. The value of this book is evidenced by the fact that it has been 
purchased by thousands in the nine years since original publication. - - - - - - - = = = $3.00 


No. 2—KEYS TO SUCCESS, by B. C. Forbes 
When you want inspiration—or thought-provoking ideas on how to guide your career, read this book. Intensely practical, 
vivid, inspiring, invigorating. - - - - = *= - 25 2 5s * *= =#= *£ ©2© © © = © «= $2.00 
No. 3—FORBES EPIGRAMS, by B. C. Forbes 
A thousand thoughts on life and business. There are volumes of thought in each epigram. Bound in flexible leather, 
printed on India rag stock, stamped in gold. - - - - - + = = = = = = = | .= «= $2.00 
No. 4—ASSURING BUSINESS PROFITS, by James H. Rand, Jr. , 
A book that will throw an entirely new light on your business thinking. It shows you how profits may be assured for 
your business—that will cut months and years of lost motion from your personal progress). - - - - - $2.50 
No. 5—MAKING MONEY HAPPILY, by Herbert N. Casson 
Twelve tips on success and happiness. This is Herbert N. Casson’s newest book, with phraseology at the command of only 
a Herbert N. Casson. He presses home many factors and pointers significant to making more money and making it ‘happily. 
Bound in flexible leather, stamped in gold, a companion book to Forbes Epigrams, by B. C. Forbes—The Silver Lining, by 
Thomas Dreier—How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More, also by Herbert N. Casson, each of these at the uniform 
Sie ain ce ow les <8 8 Se ee ee See 
No. 6—PROFITABLE INVESTMENT, by John Moody 
An important new book by the man who is paid One Million Dollars a year for his advice on investments. - - $2.50 


No. 7—AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS, by B. C. Forbes and O. D. Foster. 


This is FORBES’ newest book. It analyses the lives of twenty men who are making our motor industry. - - $2.50 

No. 8—BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS, by Roger W. No. 11—HOW TO GET THE JOB YOU WANT, by 
Babson. = <= = =.= = «© «= = $2.00 William L. Fletcher---  - 's- = «© «= $2350 

No. 9—ORGANIZED BUSINESS vataiabeceiam by the late No. 12—MEN WHO ARE see THE WEST, 
Joseph French Johnson. - - - $2.00 by B. C. Forbes. - - ei = 6906 

No. 10—THE SCIENCE OF MARKETING BY MAIL, by No. 13—TAKING THE GUESSWORK ‘OUT OF BUSINESS, 
Homer J. Buckley. - - - - - =  §2.00 by William R. Basset - - - + + «+ §2.00 








NO. 14 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TO FORBES MAGAZINE $5.00 








Make your selections—make your own cash discounts under our special offer 
of six dollars’ worth of books for five dollars, then fill in, tear off, and mail 
the coupon below. 
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FORBES, 
120 Fifth Avenue, : Date 
New York City, N. Y. 

Here are my Christmas orders. Please deliver in time for Christmas and send a Christmas Card (or I enclose my own) with 
each order: I enclose $........ which takes into consideration the discount under your special offer of $6 worth of books for $5.00. 
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Public Service 
Company 
of Colorado 


Twenty Year 
6% Gold Debentures 


Due May 1, 1946 


All Common Stock, ex- 
cept Directors’ qualify- 
ing shares, owned by 
Cities Service Power & 
Light Company. 


Price to yield over 6% 


Circular on request 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
57 William St., New York 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 























AGGREGATE 
RESOURCES 
more than 


310 MILLIONS 





F you plan to come West, 

either on a business or 
pleasure trip, or to make 
your permanent home, these 
Banks will be glad to fur- 
nish you, if possible, in- 
formation you may desire 
before you come. Make 
any one of their offices your 
financial headquarters while 
here. How may we serve 
you? 








The First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFic-SOUTHWEST 2:23: BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 


Central Offices: Los Angeles 


Branches Throughout 
the Pacific- 
Southwest 
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Julius Barnes, former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, speaking on the agricultural situa- 
tion: 

“American agriculture is a term too 
often generalized, and generalizations 
defeat the study of special problems 


which lead to remedies. The area of 
distress shifts from crop to crop, and 
year to year. The unprofitable com- 
modity of to-day becomes the farm in- 
come of to-morrow. 

“Three years ago the area of distress 
was wheat. Government was to be 
dragged into an intricate and compli- 
cated trading operation to make this 
correction. Fortunately, Congress re- 
fused to inject Government into busi- 
ness and almost at once the play of 
natural forces carried the price of 
American wheat above the commodity 
index and has for three years main- 
tained it there.” 


Dr. F. J. Oppenheimer, president of 
Joske Brothers Company, San Antonio 
department store, in an interview with 
Forbes: 

“1926 has brought forth a steady im- 
provement from month to month, and 
an especially active spirit has been 
noticeable in general trading since July 
first. 

“The Joske store is having its ban- 
ner year. We will exceed 1925, a record 
year itself, and the increase will be con- 
siderable. 

“This improvement is sound. It came 
gradually and from various © sources 
most of which are in good shape now. 
The appearance of things suggests that 
improvement will continue in a number 
of lines of business. Cotton is an ex- 
ception; however, this temporary de- 
pression will not. affect our territory 
seriously as a great part of our crops 
were sold at fair prices before the severe 
drop in this staple materialized. 

“The condition in feed crops is satis- 
factory; likewise in truck farming; and 
in mohair and wool they are splendid. 
Oil preparations are on a decidedly up- 
ward trend; the recent movie activity 
is an asset and building is considered 
in a healthy state.” 


John King Beretta, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of San Antonio, 
Texas, in a statement for Forbes: 

“The financial conditions in the San 
Antonio territory are good, notwith- 
standing the big slump in the cotton 
market. The San Antonio territory does 
not depend so much on cotton as other 
sections of Texas, since the truck 
farmers in the irrigated districts ship 
out thousands of carloads of truck, 
bringing in millions of cash in our ter- 
ritory. Also, the best feed crop in 
many years has been produced this 
year; it has all been harvested and 
stored; therefore, the large amount of 
cash which usually goes out of this ter- 
ritory to the north for corn and other 
feed products will stay at home this 
year, adding very greatly to the amounts 
which our people will have available 
for spending. 


WHAT THE 
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“The sheep and goat industry to the 
west and south of San Antonio in the 
hilly country contributes largely to the 
volume of our business, and has been 
quite prosperous this year. The cattle 
industry also is in much better shape 
than for several seasons past. 

“San Antonio and Southwest Texas is 
receiving a large immigration, mostly 
farmers.” 


E. G. Grace, president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, in @ message to his 
employees in the Bethlehem Review: 

“Modern management combines the 
efforts of capital and labor and guides 
them into profitable channels. In the 
past there were times when capital and 
labor failed to recognize their mutual 
dependence and responsibility. To-day, 
however, employees and owners realize 
that they are bound by a common inter- 
est, that through their co-operation capi- 
tal is put to its most productive use 
and labor benefits by steadier work and 
more adequate and regular wages. This 
community of interest is now firmly es- 
tablished due to the ownership by em- 
ployees of the stock in their companies. 

“Effective management must include 
more than the efforts of a few men. It 
requires the collective responsibility of 
the whole organization and a desire for 
constant improvement in methods and 
results on the part of every employee, 
whether he be laborer, foreman, super- 
intendent, or executive officer.” 


Frank G.' Wisner, president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, in a plea for special consideration of 
the corporation income tax: 

“The suggestion of the Administra- 
tion that Congress now vote a refund 
of 10 or 12 per cent. to taxpayers on 
amounts of income tax paid during the 
year 1926, and the admitted fact that 
the Treasury can spare this amount of 
money, is but further evidence of the 
fact that our association and many 
other business organizations and lead- 
ers have been right all along in stating 
that there was no necessity for increas- 
ing any Federal taxation rates at the 
last session_of Congress. At that time 
rates on individual incomes were de- 
creased. Many forms of special tax 
were reduced or eliminated, but over 
the protest of business men the rate of 
tax on business conducted by corpora- 
tions was actually increased. 

“It is now known and admitted that 
the Treasury surplus has in large meas- 
ure come from increased amount of 
taxes collected from corporations. To 
make refund for the amount thus col- 
lected, alike to those who had their 
rates increased and those who have en- 
joyed the benefits of rate reductions, 
certainly has little merit as a matter of 
justice. 

“Regardless of the proposed refund, 
Congress should, at the coming session, 
proceed to reduce the rate of taxation 
upon the productive industry of the 
country. The corporation tax rate 
should and could have been reduced 
in the 1926 Revenue bill.” . 
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Textile Prospects 
Unsettled 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


T HE outstanding feature in the tex- 
& tile situation has been the radical 
slump in the raw cotton market with 
all the attendant uncertainties which it 
tas involved. The announcement of a 
record-breaking crop has _ necessarily 
had a depressing effect not only upon 
raw material but upon the sale of mer- 
chandise although the resulting declines 
in manufactured goods have not been 
as radical as was anticipated. 

In a good many instances these ad- 
justments are probably yet to come, but 
there has been almost a concerted effort 
on the part of distributors to have the 
new quotations postponed until after 
the first of the year if possible. Buyers 
feel this delay in naming prices will 
cause a minimum of disturbance to their 
market and will enable them to market 
merchandise bought at higher prices 
without demands on the part of the re- 
tailer for rebates. 


Cotton Buyers Holding Off 


There has been surprisingly little an- 
ticipation of requirements on the part 
of the buyer, notwithstanding the grow- 
ing feeling that cotton has been prac- 
tically stabilized on its lowest level ard 
that changes of the future will be in 
an upward direction. Isolated instances 
have been reported where buyers are 
willing to commit themselves for some 
distance ahead but this is not the gen- 
eral rule and it is not believed there 
will be any large adoption of such a 
procedure until a reaction toward higher 
levels sets in. “The buyer is always look- 
ing for the bottom but never buys at 
it” is an axiom that is likely to be again 
manifest in the operations of cotton 
goods operators. 


Decline in Silk Checked 


The improvement in lines of nen’s 
and women’s wear has not been gen- 
erally maintained. Little change in raw 
wool has occurred but buyers are tak- 
ing a breathing spell after a fairly ac- 


tive period of operation. Warm weather - 


early in the month has interfered with 
fall business but it is believed that sea- 
sonable climatic conditions will cause 
a revival all along the line. 

The decline in silk has been checked, 
temporarily at. least, and consumption 
continues in fairly large volume. The 
rayon situation is more or less mixed 
owing to increased competition from 
foreign sources. Low prices are heard 
on imported materials and concessions 
are being granted by domestic produ- 
cers, mostly under cover and in the 
guise of discounts and the substitution 
of new qualities. Reports of another 
reduction by domestic producers by the 
first of the year are current but nothing 
definite has been given out by leaders 
in the trade which would form a basis 
for positive statements. 
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The Bond Guarantee 


Payment of principal and inter- 
est of each bond of the Balti- 
more Mortgage Corporation is 
guaranteed, by endorsement on 
each bond, by the National 
Surety Company, with capital 
and surplus of Fifteen Million 
Dollars and total resources of 
Thirty-five Million Dollars. 


The Mortgage Guarantees 


; Payment of principal and inter- 
est of each mortgage securing 
the bonds of the Baltimore 

Mortgage Corporation is 
guaranteed by three guaran- 
tors—the National Surety Com- 
pany, the Baltimore Mortgage 
; Corporation, and a mortgage 


investors. : 
Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 


The Baltimore Company,Inc. New York, N.Y. 
Brown, Lisle & Marshall. . . Providence, R.1. 
Brugh & Spielman. ........Hagerstown, Md. 
Burns, Brinker & Company .. . .Omaha, Neb. 
Owen Daly & Company .. .. .. Baltimore, Md. 
J.C. Dann & Company Buffalo, N.Y. 
Empire Trust Company .. .. .. .St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ferris & Hardgrove, Spokane, Portland, Seattle 
The Industrial Bank....Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Emil H. Lampe.................Warren, Pa. 
E. Gray Linney Company, Inc., Roanoke, Va. 
James C. Willson & Co. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS 








ACMBER 
FEOERAL RESERVE 
$7,000,000 ysre% 


corre oe 


A New Guaranteed Investment 
now offered by 
THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


the list of mortgage companies for which THE BALTIMORE 

Trust ComPANy acts as Fiscal Agent, there recently has 
been added the Baltimore Mortgage Corporation, of Balti- 
more, Md. The guaranteed collateral trust gold bonds of this 
company, secured by guaranteed first mortgages on real estate, 
are now included among the offerings of our 


nd Department. 


company inthe locality in which 
each property is situated. 


The National Market 


THe Battimore Trust Com- 
PANY distributes its offerings of 
real estate bonds through its 15 
offices in Baltimore, Md., and 
through various banks and in- 
vestment dealers throughout 
the United States. Its offerings 
of real estate bonds have been 
purchased for the investment 
of deposit and trust funds by 
more than 300 National Banks, 
State Banksand Savings Banks. 
This widespread distribution 
has always enabled THE Batti- 
MORE TRUST COMPANY prompt- 
ly to obtain satisfactory bids 
on real estate bonds of all issues 
which it has distributed. 


Inquiries are invited from banks, investment dealers, trustees and individual 
Write to the Main od of The Baltimore Trust Co 


mpany, 25 East 


d., or to any of the following banks or banking 
houses for booklet No. 22 


Elliott Magraw & Co.........St. Paul, Minn. 
McLaughlin, MacAfee & Co. . .Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nicol-Ford & Co., Inc... ...... Detroit, Mich. 
Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Co . .Moline, Ill. 
Poe & Davies ...... .... ....Baltimore, Md. 
Prudential Company .............Chicago, Ill. 
Richardson & Clark Providence, R.I. 
Charles D. Sager..........Washington, D.C. 
Second National Ban Saginaw, Mich. 
State Savings Loan & Trust Co. . . Quincy, Ill. 
Ward, Sterne & Co Birmingham, Ala 
Louisville, Ky. 


~ THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
$65,000,000 


75,000 DEPOSITORS 
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“BOTHERING BUSINESS” 


By H. A.. FOULMIN, JR., 
of Toulmin and Toulmin, Attorneys 
Dayton, Ohio 


How the Federal Trade Commission operates; what business 
men may expect from the Federal Trade Commission; how to 


reorganize the procedure to benefit business. 


Price 50 cents Postage Prepaid 








Special Discount in Quantities 


FORBES 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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10 Shares 


and upwards 


can be purchased through 
us for cash or on a con- 
servative marginal basis. 


The many advantages 
Odd Lot trading offers to 
both the large and small 
investor are outlined in 
an interesting booklet. 


Copy furnished on request. 


Ask for F. 267 


100 Share Lots 
Carb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway New York 





























ODD LOTS 
help in planning 
investments 


The advice of financial 
authorities to diversify 
holdings is simplified for 
investors by odd lot pur- 
chases, 

We execute odd lot or- 
ders with the same care- 
ful attention as large 
orders. 

Our Information De- 
partment will be glad to 
assist in your invest- 
ment plans. Ask us 
freely about present or 
prospective holdings. 


Let us send you our free 
booklet “A Suggestion 
to Investors” 


Ask for J 1 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
iderer Bldg.” Philadelphia 
™ = any A 1157 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Recovery Continues as Money Turns Easy Again—- 
Will Steel Follow Motor’s Example? 


By J. G. Donley 





Poona prices have held the re- 
covery from the low point of the Oc- 
tober break very well. Up to this writing 
the 50-stock average as shown in the 
chart above, has risen eight points from 


the October low without interruption by: 


even as much as a two-point reaction. 
That is a most impressive showing. 
Considering the extreme pessimism that 
was very generally voiced when the mar- 
ket was weak and seemingly trembling 
on the verge of further important de- 
clines, the reversal in market action and 
in Wall Street sentiment has come about 
with remarkable swiftness. Almost over- 
night the bear contingent abandoned its 
prognostications of an _ eighteen-month 


‘ bear market and began to admit that there 


was some virtue in the claims of the bulls 
that the “Coolidge Bull Market” had not 
yet reached its culmination. 

The action of the market itself, giving 
evidence of increasing support on each re- 
newed drive, was perhaps the most elo- 
quent argument in favor of the conten- 
tion that the October break was nothing 
more than an old-fashioned shake-out. 
When, after the first sharp downturn had 
run its course, drive after drive failed to 
bring about anything like panicky selling 
by real holders of stocks, it had to be ad- 
mitted that buyers were showing more 
confidence than sellers. From that ad- 
mission it was but a short step to the de- 
duction that investors were satisfied with 
the economic situation and immediate out- 
look. 

Outside the Stock Exchange—and tak- 
ing no account of the so-called technical 
position of securities—the most satisfying 
development from the investor’s point of 
view has been the decline in money rates. 
For a time it had appeared that, although 
nothing like acute stringency was prob- 
able, there would develop a distinctly 
higher trend in the money markets. 

The higher trend came about in the 
money market at just_the time of year it 


was expected, but in two ways it did not 
work out as the bears had anticipated. 
In the first place, the rise in money rates 
was more moderate than had been ex- 
pected; in the second place, relaxation 
came much sooner than looked for. 

These developments could have been 
seen in prospect in the action of the 
bond market, for all along quotations 
of fixed income securities have given the 
lie to bear arguments. Bonds held notably 
well while stocks broke, and the invest- 
ment demand appears to be well nigh 
insatiable. In fact, it has just been pub- 
lished that a house about to make a bond 
offering concerning which rumor has been 
active has received a flood of subscrip- 
tions even before the terms of the issue 
were announced. These “blind” subscrip- 
tions bear eloquent testimony to the 
plethora of investment capital, and while 
such a condition exists neither bonds nor 
stocks will go begging for buyers on a 
fairly attractive basis. 

Next in importance to the ease in money 
in sustaining stock prices is the evidence 
of a continuation of general business in 
good volume. There have been, it is true, 
some signs of slowing down here and 
there, as in automobile manufacturing and 
agricultural implement making and in 
building construction, but these things are 
more or less seasonal and expected. The 
most impressive thing in the business 
situation is to be found in comparison of 
prophecies of an autumn reaction made at 
the beginning of the year with the actual 
state of business. There has been no such 
let-down in activity as was predicted, 

The payment of another extra cash 
dividend by General Motors has been ac- 
cepted by Wall Street as a gesture of con- 
fidence in the future, and it has strength- 
ened belief in a cash extra on Steel com- 
mon. For this reason the action of Steel 
common is likely to have more than ordi- 
nary significance for the whole market 
during the remainder of 1926. 
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_| Making Your Investments 


_ Bring Bigger Profits 


OST investors could earn bigger and steadier 
profits on their investments but for one fact:— 


They permit themselves to become sidetracked 
by the day-to-day flurries of the market. Confusion, 
hesitation and doubt follow. The result is a 
meager return, if not an actual loss. Consider how 
much better and safer is this fundamental plan 
which for years has offered the soundest and 
most consistent opportunity for increasing earnings 
on investments: 


(1) Buy securities at_low tide when prices are 
below real values. (2) Hold them, ignor- 


inventions—every one of which has had a tremendous influ- 
ence upon investment opportunities. Babson Reports have con- 
stantly aided investors in these troublesome periods. 


Why? Because these reports are the result of faithful 
research and thorough s/atistical analysis. 


Facts—Based on Statistics 


In a single sentence you may get the facts and figures on a 
vital point which is the net of a study of a vast amount 
of statistics secured at a cost of thousands of dollars. Though 
built squarely on statistics, Babson’s Reports need no statistician 
to decipher them. In plain and simple words they show how 
to make money in Stocks and Bonds. 


Even if already subscribing to an “economic” 





ing all minor fluctuations, until high tide, 
when prices are high. (3) Then sell those 
securities and reap your profits. ; 


Plan Followed by Shrewd Investors 


This is the plan followed by the country’s 
shrewdest investors. To get the facts which show 
the ever recurring buying and selling periods, thou- 
sands of these investors, (including individuals and 
concerns of national prominence) constantly rely 
on Babson Reports. These reports continuously 
show in clear, unmistakable language from month 
to month the factors which are shaping funda- 
mental trends in the market. Thus the investor 





Profits 


Service 


By following the Jong 
swing investment plan 
you actually perform a 
service and 
ingly profit. You buy 
low when money is 
needed to help stabilize 
conditions and you sell 
high when such sales 
help to check inflation. 


accord- 


service, you need also a truly statistical service— 
one in which actual figures are primary. From these 
figures each investor may, if he chooses, draw his 
conclusions while securing, in addition, the recom- 
mendations of the Babson organization. Founded 
as a statistical organization, statistics have remained 
the keystone of our work. Today, in Babson’s 
Reports you get the benefit of the experience, 
growth and resources of the largest statistical 
organization of its character in the world. 


Tangible and Specific Recommendations 

Babson’s Reports are meant for conservative 
investors who follow the fundamental long-swing 
plan of profiting in stocks and who want to derive 
the maximum safe income from bonds. Such in- 
vestors know there is nothing in “get-rich-quick” 








is in a position to prepare for 
coming events and profit by 
the long swings. 
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Time-Tested Service 


Babson’s Reports are a 
time-tested and time-proven 
service. From their begin- 
ning—nearly a quarter of a 
century ago—they have stood 
up under actual experience 
and application. They could 
face no severer trial than 
that which they had to meet 
during the past two decades. 
Within this period have 
occurred a world-war, great 
industrial expansion, and the 
development of far-reaching 
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Preliminary 
of American Business 
(Showing Business with Price Inflation Eliminated ) 





Investors and business men knowing the importance of fundamental long- 
swing plans, use the Babsonchart illustrated above. The shaded areas 
show thetrend of business. An area of over-expansion above the middle or 
X-Y Line tends to be offset by an area of depression below the middle line— 
illustrating the Law of Action and Reaction. 
the relationship of stock and bond prices to fundamental business conditions. 
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Largest Statistical Community in America 


schemes. Babson’s Reports give clearly and unmistak- 
ably our views on when to buy 


ol Rte baa or sell and what to buy or sell. 
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Begin to Plan Now for 
the Next Period 


Every time that stocks are 
a purchase for the long 
swing many investors lose the 
opportunity, not from lack of 
intelligence, but lack of prep- 
aration. Hence we earnestly 
advise all investors who are 
interested in profiting by the 
next buying period to look 
into the subject at once. This 
topic is concisely but fully 
discussed in the Babson 
booklet “Should Business 
Men Buy Stocks”? Write for 
a copy, gratis. Use coupon. 


Business Volume 


e other lines, as indicated,show 
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OST so-called 
tips are noth- 
A ing more than 


hopeful guesses— 

M and about as 
atter valuable. 

of Profits in invest- 

ments are made 
Knowledge through buying 
and selling on re- 
liable information. 
At a moderate cost, 
Moody’s Letter 
Service will pro- 
vide a weekly 
guide for those 
interested in the 


Soeies tay business and finan- 
submitted cial outlook. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York ; 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


Lonvon: Moody’s Investors Service, Ltd 
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Members N. Y.: Stock Exchange 
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A Steel Extra? 


OW that General Motors directors 

have done the expected, by de- 
claring another extra cash payment, 
Wall Street is more than ever con- 
vinced that the Steel Corporation will 
follow suit. The size of Steel’s treas- 
ure of cash and securities has become 
almost a tradition among American in- 
vestors; but perhaps most encourage- 
ment is drawn from the recent upswing 
in earnings which resulted in a showi ig 
of nearly $5 per common share in the 
September quarter. For the year it is 
estimated that Steel common will show 
earnings of better than $17 a share; so 
that a $5 extra dividend would require 
only half of the 1926 surplus and would 
not touch the accumulations of other 
years. The General Motors action was 
held to be significant of confidence in 
the business outlook for 1927. If such 
confidence is shared by the powers back 
of the Steel Corporation, some sort of 
extra cash payment may almost be taken 
for granted, and if it is coming it should 
come before the year-end. And a cash 
extra will be only part of the story, for 
sooner or later the Steel Corporation 
must capitalize, in the form of a stock 
dividend, the money that has year after 
year been plowed back into property. 
These considerations seem likely to win 
back for Steel common its old position 
of undisputed market leadership. 


Kennecott Increases Rate 


At last, after many predictions often 
reiterated, Kennecott Copper has in- 
creased its dividend rate to $5 a share. 
Kennecott may well be regarded as the 
premier copper security on the Big 
Board, and as such it seems entitled to 
a further upward readjustment of price. 
Perhaps it might even reach a 6% per 
cent. basis. 


Good Earnings 


The General Railway Signal Company 
is reporting a rate of earnings which, 
if kept up, should find reflection in the 
quoted values of its securities. For the 
nine months to September 30, net in- 
come was $2,745,381, after expenses, de- 
preciation, Federal taxes, etc. This is 
equal to $8.09 per share of no-par value 
common stock, after preferred divi- 
dends, and compares with $3.36 per 
share in the first nine months of 1925. 
There was some _ misunderstanding 
awhile ago when statements were made 
that installations of automatic signal 
equipment on the railways were just 
about completed—90 per cent., accord- 
ing to the writer’s memory. What was 
really meant by such statements was 
that work on the roads that had signal 
installations under way was nearly com- 
pleted. As a matter of fact, the work 
of national installation of such systems 
is just getting well started. Yor this 
reason it seems likely that General Rail- 
way Signal will handle a large volume of 
such business for some time to come, 
and meanwhile the company is expand- 





ing its business in car retarders. Car 
retarders are a mechanical device (or 
checking the speed of freight cars in 
classification yards, to take the place of 
the old hand-brake methods. 


Admission by President Woodin of 
American Car & Foundry that a recent 
Chicago conference with President 
Legge of the Harvester Corporation was 
for the purpose of getting together in 
the distribution of the truck and bus 
products of the two corporations jas 
served to direct Wall Street’s attention 
to the bus stocks. Following this news 
from the West there was increased ac- 
tivity in Car Foundry, Pierce-Arrow, 
Yellow Truck & Coach, and White 
Motors. 


Textile Stocks 


Although there has been a consider- 
able improvement in the business and 
profits of the cotton textile industry 
since the early part of the Summer, the 
individual stocks of such companies 
have thus far made little response to the 
improved condition. The long depres- 
sion in this industry has resulted in hard 
times for even the strongest of such 
companies, but has also served to de- 
press prices of their securities to levels 
where they offer attractive speculations 
at least. Pacific Mills is one of the 
largest and strongest of such companies, 
and, in spite of the long depression in 
this field, dividends were only suspended 
in the early part of this year. The com- 
pany has shown small deficits in the 
past two years, but for the first half 
of 1926 there was a small profit. The 
company is in a very satisfactory finan- 
cial position and has a net working 
capital of over $14,000,000, a profit and 
loss surplus of nearly $5,000,000 and 
book value for the capital stock of over 
$100 per share. The stock is traded in 
most actively on the Boston Stock Ex- 
change and at around current prices of 
42 appears to offer decided speculative 
vossibilities, 

Associated Goods 

Associated Dry Goods Corporation 
does not publish interim financial re- 
ports but it is expected that total earn- 
ings this year will run about the same, 
or perhaps slightly better, than last year, 
when $4.73 per share was earned for the 
no-par common stock. Other income 
will probably be reduced since accumu- 
lations on the company’s holdings of 
Lord & Taylor preferred stocks have 
been entirely paid up. This reduction is 
not important, however, and ought to be 
made up from increased current profits 
of the company’s chain of retail dry 
goods stores. At around current price 
of 40 the stock yields over 6 per cent., 
and since its has held in comparatively 
close range since last Spring, there is a 
logical basis for a speculative upward 
move in the heavy holiday business 
which the company is doing. At any 
rate, purchases can be made with a stop 
around 37% which represents a strong 
resistance level. 
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= | AHEAD? 
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Ws i N the past four years, we have had the biggest bull market on record. In 1921, industrial 

stocks sold below 65, on the average. They have since advanced to above 160, reacted 
w, Ff vigorously in early 1926 and again in October, but are once more above 150—two and a half 
ite ( times as high as five years ago. 


Most investors make money in such a market. That is natural. Unfortunately, the major- 
ity lose all of their profits, and more, in the broad bear market that ultimately follows such a 
nd rise. 

ry 


: | TIME TO SELL, NOW? 


1e 


rd | In 1921, when industrial stocks sold at an average of 65, and in 1924, around 85, they offered 
h the greatest bargain opportunities in years. That was the time to buy. NOW, the stock 
E- market, as shown by the averages, is around the highest on record. Is this the time to sell— 
Is sell—sell? 


1S 
1e 


: 3 WHAT ABOUT 1927? 


d F 


; What are the exact facts in regard to the present and the future, from a financial, economic 
f and business standpoint? Are bullish forecasts, now so prevalent, simply a repetition of those 
we always hear after stock prices have doubled? Is the distribution of stocks, now, just as 
insistent as was the accumulation of 1921 and 1924? 


Will such distribution be followed by a broad bear market—not one of a few months—but 
of years? Or, are there facts—in spite of the high level of security prices—on which to base 
a forecast that 1927 will see still higher levels? 


The answers to these questions are of utmost importance to every investor. The plain, un- 
} varnished facts on the present stock market situation are given and specific recommendations 
4 made to aid in taking full advantage of conditions ahead, in our latest Bulletin, just off the 
: press. 


—— 


Send for it and read it carefully. Simply ask for Bulletin FRD 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE, 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me FREE Bulletin FRD. 


Return the attached coupon and 
we will gladly mail you, without 
obligation, our latest analysis of 
the present stock market situation, 
containing specific recommenda- 
tions. 
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Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


ALY Before charges for depletion. 
com. stk. 


Thou. 
Shares Book Earns. 
Par Out Value 1925 
No 201 $71 $10.24 
No 2,178 73 8.18 
100 260 162 8.78 
No 150 126 6.104 
" 25 2,474 38 8.19 
No 600 134 6.77¢ 
No 500 92 Nil 
100 610 155 19.17 
No 903 45 4.50 
100 450 141 aoe 
100 - 9,216 118 11.65 
20 611 11 3.90 
100 400 158 Nil 
50 3,000 71 5.84 
25 2,000 34 2.60 
No 594 25 4.73 
100 2,324 218 17.18 
100 676 215 26.93 
100 200 228 Nil 
100 =1,520 132 12.14 
100 ~=1,802 163 5.30 
No 770 62 4.65¢ 
No 508 56 0.50 
No 252 84 66.882 
No 600 35 6.003 
No 490° ~ 91 12.64¢ 
25 1,798 «*°36 3.60 
100 332 100 4.40 
No 1,123 40 D080 
100 930 191 21.32 
100 =-1,158 100 Nil 
No 335 42 3.91 
25 4,391 27 2.71 
No 2, 712 9 5.67 
No 500 10 14.47 
100 342 106 4.65 
No _ 1,500 41 5.38 
No 3,600 110 6.89 
No 477 58 10.99 
No _ 1,760 12 1.60" 
25 «2,530 29 2.16 
100 550 144 5.053 
No 500 4 Nilk 
10 ~=1,000 34 1.16 
No 235 90 Nil 
100 425 170 11.55 
50 1,680 . .127 8.00 
No 1 935 Nil 4.02 
No 2,661 73 8.73 
No 1,613 25 1.01 
100 =1,125 148 3.71 
No 370 107 12.86 
No 4,500 9 3.08 
No 100 74 10.10 
No 730 42 1.03» 
100 200 156 5.79 
No 7,211 41 5.12 
No 8,700 69 19.15 
No 325 20 5.06 
No 602 40 24.00 
100 651 143 30.59 
100 2,495 151 8.54 
100 125 126 7.17 
100 400 105 3.81 
No — 1,330 32 16.07° 
100 :1,211 156 12.75 
100 350 76 3.288 
No 579 42 4.89 
No 646 13 1.56 
100 ~=1,000 192 16.33 
25 =1,673 35 3.00 
No. 500 115 1.14 
No 4,366 44 5.349 
10 3,679 13 Bas 
) Partly extra. 
jane sor (hy Year ended July 31. 


Earns. 
m=>months 


$9.77, 9 m 
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(c) Year ended February 28. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in com. stk. 


1926 


Section One 


(See page 76 for Second Section) 


; Div. Long Term 
‘Rate Price Range 
Air Reduction ......... $5 117- 30; ’21-’25 
Allied Chemical ........ 4 117- 34; ’20-’25 
Allis-Chalmers ........ 6 97- 8; 715-’25 
Amer. Beet Sugar....... x 108- 24; °15-’25 
pO a SE ce ee 2 296- 22; °15-’25 
Amer. Car & Fdry...... 6 116- 20; 715-’25 
Amer. Locomotive....... 8 145- 9; °15-’25 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin... 8 138- 25; °15-’25 
Amer. Steel Fdrys....... 2 50- 18; °19-’25 
Amer. Sugar Refin..... 5 148- 36; 715-’25 
Ammer. Tel, & Tet........:.. 5) 144- 91; 715-’25 
Amer. W. W. & Elec... 1.20u 76- 25; ’24-’25 
Amer. Woolen.......... id 170- 16; °15-’25 
Anaconda Copper ....... 3 105- 28; 716-’25 
Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A” .. 27- 19; °19-’25 
Assoc. Dry Goods....... 2.50 141- 10; °16-’25 
Atch. Top & S. Fe..... 7 137- 75; °10-’25 
Atlantic Coast Line..... 7 268-77; °20-’25 
Battwen LOG6......00005 7 156- 27; °15-’25 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 6 96- 28; 715-’25 
Bethlehem Steel ........ éa 156- 37; °17-’25 
Brook-Manhat. Trans... t 64- 9; ’23-’25 
Brook Union Gas....... 4 100- 20; 715-’25 
BCGWE SMCS on occ cssicsss 2 157- 23; ’14-’25 
Burroughs Add Mach.. 3 103- 45; ’24-’25 
California Packing....... 4 137- 34; °17-25 
California Pete.......... = 30- 17; °23-'25 
Central Leather pfd..... - 118- 28; °15-’25 
Certs Ge Pasco. oi .ss.<: 4 67- 23; °17-’25 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 8 131- 36; °15-’25 
Chic. Mil. St. Paul pfd. 136- 7; °15-’25 
Childs Company ........ 2.40t 75- 32; '24-'25 
Chale Coppet og. ci isa 2.50 39- 8; °15-’25 
Chrseler WOre. 603 .45565. 3 253- 8; ’21-’25 
OT RT er nne 7 178- 18; °19-’25 
Col. Fuel & Iron........ 66- 20; °15-’25 
Col. Gas & Elec........ 5 86- 17; ’20-’25 
Gen. Gas of N.Y 65.65. 5 97- 36; °15-’25 
Continental Can ....... 5 127- 34: °14-'25 
Continental Motors ..... 0.80 BS 5222-25 
Corn Prods. Refin....... 2 44- 12; ’20-’25 
Crucible Steel .......... 5 278- 48; °16-’25 
Cuba Cane’ Sugar.’.:..... sf 76- 6; °16-’25 
Cuban Amer. Sugar..... 1 60- 11; ’20-’25 
Davison Chemical....... 81- 20; ’20-’25 
Del. & Hudson......... 9 156- 83: 15-’25 
Del., Lack & West...... 6 150- 93; ’21-'25 
Dedee Bros. “Al 6.6. se 49- 22; °19-’25 
Du Pont de Nemours.... 7 271-105; ’22-’25 
Elec. Power & Light... 40- 17; ’19-’25 
PIO, MME bie dise ewe 3 46- 7; 15-25 
Famous Players......... 10 123- 40; °19-’25 
Fleischmann Co......... 2 172- 32; ’23-’25 
Foundation Co........... 8 184- 59; ’23-'25 
Freeport Texas.......... 64- 7; 719-’25 
General Asphalt ........ “s 160- 14; °10-’25 
General Electric......... + 337-109; °15-’25 
General Motors ......... 7 150- 56; ’24-’25 
Gen. Ry. Stenal.......... 4 81- 68; °19-’25 
Goodtich, B. F.......... 4 88- 17; ’20-’25 
Goodyear Tire pfd....... 7 1E5-. 353. °23-"25 
Great Northern pfd..... a 128- 51; °15-'25 
Gulf States Steel........ 5 193- 25; °16-’25 
Hudson & Manhat..... 2.50 38- 4; ’22-'25 
Hudson Motor .......... 3.50 140- 20; ’23-’25 
Illinois Central ......... 7 126- 81; °15-’25 
Pnatermoro BoD iis... es i 39- 9: "22-25 
Int. Bus. Machines...... 3 176- 24; ’20-’25 
Int. Combust. Eng...... 2 70- 20: ’22-’25 
Int. Harvester ......... 6 150- 67; °18-’25 
CU eee 2 57- 11; ’16-’25 
PR. ROR obs caesar eta 2 92- 19: "17-25 
Kennecott Copper....... 5 64- 15; °15-’25 
ce eee 1.20 885-110; ’20-’25 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(k) Year ended September 


(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
30. (n) Year ended October 31. 


i 
Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 
High Low Prices % 
14534-10734 131 3.9 
147-106 igs. 30 
9414- 78% 88 68 
3834- 21 22 i 
631%- 38% 52 4. 
114%- 9134 100 6.0 
119%- 90% 107. 77 
152 -1095% 137 6558 
47 - 40 44 66 
823%4- 6514 80 63 
15034-13954 148 6.1 
74 - 43% ay | 
427%- 19 29 ee 
51%- 41% 49 6.0 
25%4- 13% 15 - 
54%- 37% 40 6.0 
161 -122 156 «64.5 
26214-18114 20 633 
136%4- 927% a8: =.52 
10934- 83% 104 «(58 
51%- 37% 44 si 
6914- 54% 67 — 6.0 
971%4- 94 43 
4854- 2914 a. 56 
1171%4- 77% 1144 27 
74%%- 663% 70 «(5.7 
38%%- 2934 a. Ga 
683%4- 43% 50 Bis 
73%4- 571% 64 6.3 
17834-112 166 48 
24 - 1443 17 ‘i 
6634- 45% 5. 6688 
3634- 30 ae f5 
54%- 28% 34 «(9.0 
165- 128 163 «4.3 
4934- 273% 41 sc 
90 - 63% 85 5.9 
11534- 87 110 4.4 
92%4- 70 73 «6.9 
‘13 - 9KR 122 63 
50%4- 355% 50 4.0 
81%4- 64 70. 7A 
11%4- 8% Be Axi 
3034- 20% 24 4.0 
4634- 23% 28 Bis 
1831%4-150% Dn BA 
1531%4-129 147. 41 
47%- 21% a 
16934-157 166 us 
34%4- 15% 19 7" 
40 - 22% 39 : 
12714-103% 116 8.6 
56%4- 3234 48 4.1 
17934- 7634 83 9.6 
34%4- 195% 30 £ 
941%4- 50 78 : 
9514- 79 84 48 
22534-113% 150 4.7 
937%- 60% 84 48 
7034- 45% 49 8.0 
1097%- 98% 100 7.0 
8014- 68% 79 «6.3 
933%- 513% 55 91 
40 - 35 39 5.6 
123%4- 41 43 8.1 
131-113"; iZzZ ° 56 
52%4- 24% 47 = 
5434- 3834 os 6°58 
6414- 33% 43 49 
13814-11214 131 4.5 
461%4- 32% a 34 
633%- 44% wy 35 
6356- 4934 62 8.1 
82 - 4234 52 24 
(g) Year ended 


(p) Y¥ ded Ni ber 
(s) Part) y estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus S% ® com oe (v) Plus 
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The 
Herman Nelson 
Corporation 








Listed on the New York Curb 


_ A-sound growing 
| Company 


Circular on request 


Richardson, 
Hill & Co. 


Established 1870 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 5660 
BOSTON PORTLAND BANGOR 























Fenner & Beane 


60 Beaver St., New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg., New Orleans 





Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 


STOCKS COTTON 

GRAIN COFFEE 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 
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Revaluation of 
German Bonds 


TTENTION of investors in German 
mark bonds of states and munici- 
palities is called to the expiration on No- 
vember 30 of the time limit for filing 
their claims as old holders. Old hold- 
ers are those who can prove that they 
have purchased such bonds previous to 
July 1, 1920, and have held them con- 
tinuously since the date of purchase. 
A large loss to the holder will, in 
most cases, have to be taken anyway 
but in the case of old holders who file 
their claim under such classification by 
November 30th, approximately five times 
as much value will be received in ex- 
change for the old bonds as in the case 
of new holders. It is therefore quite 
worth while for old holders, in case their 
holdings are sufficiently large, to file 
such proof of old ownership. 


Provisions for Filing Claims 


The chief provisions for filing of 
claims and of the revaluation plan for 
bonds of German states, cities and 
municipalities, are outlined below. Time 
for filing claims on old holdings of Ger- 
man Government bonds has expired and 
the final date for filing claims as new 
holders has not yet been announced. 

The “Mark” Loans of states and 
municipalities will be exchanged for 
bonds of a new issue (Loan Liquidation 
Debt) at the rate of Reichsmark 12.50 
for each Mark 500 gold value of the 
“Mark” Loans, which is the minimum 
amount required for exchange purposes. 

The gold value of a Mark Loan issued 
up to December 31, 1918, is equal to its 
face value. The gold value of a loan is- 
sued later will be calculated on the basis 
“of the value which the debtor has re- 
ceived by the issue of the loan. 

The owner of “Old Holdings” will re- 
ceive in addition to the Loan Liquida- 
tion Debt a Drawing Certificate of the 
same face value entitling him to par- 
ticipate in the amortization of the old 
holdings. Upon a drawing certificate 
having been drawn, there shall be sur- 
rendered besides the certificate a cor- 
responding face amount of Loan Liqui- 
dation Debt. The amortization will be 
carried through in thirty years, i.e., from 
1926-1956. 


Time Limit Expires Nov. 30 


A drawing certifiate that has been 
drawn will be redeemed by the payment 
of 5 times its face value. The old hold- 
ers will ‘therefore receive, as a rule, 
a revaluation of 124%% of the gold 
value of their holdings. This redemp- 
tion amount may, in case of some cities 
or municipal associations, the financial 
situation of which is continuously fav- 
orable, be raised up to ten times their 
face amount. 


The amount to be paid at the end 
of the year in which the drawing has 
taken place will bear interest, in the 
case of State loans, at 444% and in the 
case of city or municipa! loans, at 5% 
from January 1, 1926, to the end of the 
year in which the drawing certificate is 
drawn. The accrued interest, however, 
will only be paid at the end of the year 
in which the drawing took place. 

The time limit for the filing of ap- 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Large Earnings Protect 
Your 814% Yield 
From This 


Common Stock 


When you own Cities Service 
Common stock you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the excel- 
lent yield from your investment 
(at the present price you get 
about 814% in cash and stock 
dividends) is protected by large 
and steadily increasing earnings. 
In the year ended September 30, 
1926, Cities Service Company’s 
net earnings were $22,127,306 as 
compared with $18,077,901 for 
the year ended September 30, 1925 
—an increase of over $4,000,000 
or 22.4%. 


ae mere: —_ 
Hen herty 
& 
GO WALL ST. NEW ‘YORK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send me full information about 
an investment in Cities Service Com- 
mon stock and copy of latest Earnings 
statement. 
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Just Out 


A Report Showing Earnings 
of 126 Corporations 
with listed stocks 


76 Industrials—earnings 
for first 9 months com- 
pared with 1925 on a per 
share basis. 


50 Rails—earnings esti- 
mated for (1) September 
(2) the first 9 months (3) 
for 12 monthsending with 
September — and other 
data, showing clearly the 
trend of affairs for every 
important road in the 
United States. 

Every investor should have a 
copy of this repore now. Mar- 
ket conditions seem uncertain 
and knowledge of individual 
companies’ earnings is of great 
value to any individual in 
shaping a successful invest- 
ment policy. A copy free. 


--2--=-- Usethe Coupon -- ---- 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
570 Seventh Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of Bulletin 8-165 


Name. 


AAA 
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Riches Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section Two 
Thou (See page 74 for First Section) 

Shares Book Earns. Earns. 1926 1 Div. Long Term Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 

Par Out Value Pers Powe ‘ ‘ rrr Pg re . 4 ey — bef 

$50 1,210 $96 64 93,6 m Lehigh Valley......... ‘ - 40; ’15-’ 2- 15¥2 ‘ 
25 ~—s- 11,430 28 | SS eee Liggett & Myers “B”.. 4a 92- 50; °19-’25 97%4- 71 % 43 
No- 1,060 31 444 494,10 m__ Loews, Inc............. 2 45- 10; ’20-’25 48%- 34% 44 47 
100 80 ©6168 8 POTS Loose-Wiles .......... - 144- 30; ’20-’25 169%4- 88 144, 
100 1,170 144 a" seees Louisville & Nashville... 6 155- 85; °15-’25 144 -118 130 4.6 
No 673 58 13.62 9.02,9 m Mack Trucks ......... 6 242- 25; ’21-'25 159 - 89% 94 64 
No 408 8 2.34 3.30,9 m¢ Magma Copper ....... 3 46- 15; °19-’25 44%- 34 a. @i 
No 1,895 47 8.11 6.74,9 m Marland Oil .......... 4 61- 12; ’21-’25 6334- 49% 54 7.7 
No 1,357 48 481 7.87,9 m% Mid-Continent Pet....  .. 62- 22; ’20-’25 37 - 27% a. xs 
100 718 100 10.70 4.22,6 m Missouri Pacific, pfd... .. 92- 22; °17-’25 95 - 71% 89... 
100 496 107 5.40 5.02,9 m Montana Power........ 5 115- 42; 215-25 aoe 693% 85 59 
10 1,141 25 ere Montgomery Ward..... 4 84- 12; ’19-’25 - 56 66 6.1 
No 2,730 15s 5.95? 5.41,9 m Nash Motors .......... 2 488- 75; ’23-’25 - 52 SS 33 
25 2,046 41 5.80 487,9 m National Biscuit ....... 4 79- 38; ’23-’25 98%4- 74 93 47 
No 1,100 25 5.52 4.30,9 m Nat. Cash Register “A” 3 Listed Jan. 5, 1926 54 - 38 39 7.7 
100 206 266 ee ees National Lead ........ 8 175- 38; ’16-’25 17434-138 152. 5.2 
No 200 36 4.29 416,6m N. Y., Airbrake........ 3 57- 25; ’22-’25 4634- 3614 42 7.1 
100 3,832 141 12.67 11.18,9 m New York Central..... 7 138- 62; °15-’25 1474-117 13% 52 
100 304 242 16.14 11.05,6m N. Y. Chic. & St. L.... lla 183- 67; ’23-’25 20414 -130 194 5.7 
100 ~—:11,571 100 4.72 3.82,9m N. Y., N. H. & Hart... .. 89- 10; °15-’25 4834- 305% Ie 
100 1,373 166 18.67 5.19,3 m Norfolk & Western.... 8a 151- 84; 715-25 1707%-139%4 165 48 
10 3,793 15 3.12 1.00,3 m North American ...... 10r 75- 17; °23-'25 67 - 42 50 10.0 
100 2,480 170 oe 0 wdaaba Northern Pacific....... 5 119- 50; °15-’25 82%- 653% 79 «6.3 
25 698 36 6.77 6.43,9 m Owens Bottle ......... 4a 74- 25; °18-’25 85 - 5334 8 48 
100 481 85 ES Pacific Gas & Elec.... 8 137- 41; °19-’25 133%-118 129 62 
10 2,615 18 4.84) 5.273 Packard Motor........ 2.40 49- 5; ’21-’25 45%4- 3134 34 7.2 
50 ~=—-:1,675 56 9.91 5.56,6 m Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”.. 6 112- 34; ’20-’25 78%- 56% 64 9.4 
50 . 10,000 86 Ll errs Pennsylvania R. R..... 3.50 60- 32; °16-’25 57%- 485% 56 68 
100 450 134 11.69 3.03, 3 m Pere Marquette ...... 8a 86- 10; °17-’25 113%4- 67 ae 
50 928 61 7: . weeeas Philadelphia Co........ 4 69- 22; "15-25 76%- 59% 7o06 («SS 
No 329 —Ss Nil 2.27 1.23,6m _ Pierce-Arrow ......... - 48- 6; ’23-’25 43%- 19 _— “ss 
50 303 +=107 6.85 2.12,3 m_ Pitts. & W. Va........ 6 123- 22; °18-’25 1193%4- 85 109 5.5 
100 125 228 rr nee Pressed Steel Car...... sis 114- 39; °16-’25 43%4- 34% 40... 
No = 3,577 22 2.10 0.79,3 m Public Service, N. J... 2 88- 39; ’23-'25 32%4- 31% 32. 6.1 
100 §=1,350 122 11.68" 12.078 PUREE GO, nc vcccccces 8 177- 88; °15-’25 19934-145%4 180 44 
No 1,155 8 2.33 2.55,9 m Radio Corp. “A”....... Se 78- 6; °19-’25 60%- 32 hae 
50 ~=1,400 80 10.25 Bi BN inc tc ccceccccss a 115- 52; °15-’25 100 - 79 87 4.64 
100 100 28 16.16 12.80,9 m Remington Typewriter .. 118- 17; ’21-’25 127 - 8332 
100 300 = 216 6.88 8.14,9 m Republic Iron & Steel.. 4 145- 40; °18-’25 6354- 44 55 7.6 
100 453 153 14.89 2.74,3 m St. Louis-San Fran.... 7 102- 9; °17-’25 102 - 85 22 
100 164 170 8.46 1.23.3 m St. L.-Southwestern.... .. 69- 11; °15-’25 74 - 57% — _e 
100 87 87 5.85 6.00,9 m Savage Arms ......... 4 108- 9; °17-’25 _ 73 83 49 
100 376 = «112 4.39 2.33, 6 m Seaboard Air Line..... wi 54- 2; ’20-’25 51 - 27% a od 
No 4,200 28 SSeS 8 Sears-Roebuck ........ 2.50 243- 54; °15-’25 583%- 44% 52 5.0 
No 4,492 48 1.01 3.60,6 m Sinclair Consol. Oil....  .. 64- 15; °19-’25 ZR- 16% (Ae 
100 100 194 ee" weade Sloss-Sheffield Steel... 6 144- 24; °15-’25 14214-103 120 50 
100 3,724 158 ae —=s_ keane Southern Pacific ...... 6 118- 68; °15-’25 11054- 9634 106 57 
100 1,200 = 8163 16.32 2.96,3 m Southern Railway...... 7 121- 13; ’15-’25 13134-10354 118 59 
No 766 37 SD | Standard Gas & Elec.. 3v 61- 8; °19-’25 69 - 51 54 74 
25 20,292 40 arr Standard Oil of N. J.. 1 50- 16; °13-'25 463%%- 40% 42 26 
25 9,516 33 Bee... assee Standard Oil of Cal.... 2 135- 47; ’21-’25 635%- 52% 60 33 
No 600 40 12.57 8.00,9 m Stewart-Warner ....... 6 124- 21; ’20-’25 92%- 61% 63 9.5 
No 1,875 50 8.55 6.08,9 m Studebaker Corp....... 5 69- 18; °19-’25 62 - 47 50 10.0 
25 = 6,578 42 «eae Texas Company ....... 3 55- 29; ’20-’25 58 - 48 54 58 
No 2,540 = 2.25 2.49,9 m Texas Gulf-Sulphur.... wee 122- 23; ’21-’25 4834- 39 . Oe 
No 1,201 22 6.73 4.08,6 m Timken Roller Bearing 4a 59- 28; ’22-’25 85 - 44% 78 «5.1 
100 660 58 8.10 4.15,6m Tobacco Products...... 7 102- 47; ’22-’25 11654- 9514 108 65 
25 400 37 5.86 3.08,9 m Underwood Typewriter 4 65- 36; ’23-’25 6334- 5034 47 82 
100. 2,223 175 ae” "Nese i. ee 10 155-101; °15-’25 16834-141%4 163 6.2 
No 2,500 70 9.20 1.80,3 m United Fruit .......... 4 246- 52; °15-’25 118%4- 98 115 3.5 
100 120 228 ee U. S. Cast Iron Pipe... 10 250- 8: *15-'25 2484-150 210 46 
100 240 He! eae U. S. Indust. Alcohol.. .. 171- 35; °16-’25 82 - 45% One 
No 666 53 8.13¢ 3.20,6m U.S. Realty & Improv. 4 185- 17; °19-’25 71%- 48% 58 69 
100 810 170 14.92 2.84,6 m_ Uz. S. Rubber.......... ‘a 145- 23; °15-’25 88%4- 50% ee 
100 §=5,083 += 281 12.86 2 SF ae oe re 7 139- 70: "16-’25 1595-117 148 4.7 
100 654. 143 5.75 0.52,3m Wabash Ry............ us 47- 6; ’20-’25 52 - 33% . aoe 
100 600 =: 106 eee Western Pacific ...... ia 45- 12; ’20-’25 39%4- 3234 Sie 
100 998 164 15.21 11.38, 9 m Western Union ....... 8 145- 76; 16-’25 1577%4-134%4 144 55 
50 788 60 eee? - sacauh Westingh’se Air Brake 7a 144- 76; °15-’25 1393%4-105%4 1390) 54 
50 2,290 70 6.454 5.954 Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 4 84- 32; °15-’25 79%4- 65 68 59 
50 800 70 a ree | White Motors.......... 4 105- 29; °17-’25 90 - 51% 3s 73s 
5; .3o9 14 4.36 3.90,9 m  Willys-Overland ....... a 40- 5; °17-’25 34 - 18 , teary 
25 2,600 34 ee Woolworth, F. W..... 6a 220- 50; °18-’25 222 -135% 182 32 
100 127 112 . | ee f° 5 Worthington Pump.. rm 117- 20; °15-’25 44%- 19% ES 


(a). Pasty extra. (c) Year ended February 28. (d). Year ended March 31. (e) Year wr April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. ,Y ended 
Year —— A”, 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. \ Yond ended October 31. ( ») Year et 


> ended November 
$00). Befor ‘ore charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. ’(t) 8, ye (u) Pius 5% in com. stk. Wr Fim 
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Guaranteed 
8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located office buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as“standardlifeinsurancecompany 
loans.’”? Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars. 








Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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Every dollar that has become due on 
first mortgage building bonds sold by 
us has been id to every investor 


Stability 
Well Earned 


Over a period of morethan twenty 
years American Bond and Mort- 
gage Company has sold first mort- 
gages and first mortgage bonds 
which have proved outstanding 
examples of stability--stability of 
principal and regular income, pro- 
tecting the investors firmly and 

rsistently until the last bonds 
Gens been paid at final maturity. 








Upon this type of investment 
offerings we have built our re- 
putation, which stands preemin- 
ent in the first mortgage invest- 
ment field. 


If you are seeking safe 
investments yielding 
61,7, 


Write for Booklet F279 


.) AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE Co. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS OVER $9,000,000 
127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Cleveland 
boston 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
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About SivgF 


Important People 
fc OVERNOR PINCHOT, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has appointed as Public Ser- 
vice Commissioner, Christ J. Golden, 
president of District No. 9 of the United 
Mine Workers of America, “not only 
because of his wide- experience in the 
class of questions which come before a 
Public Service Commissioner, but more 
especially because he will represent the 
rights and interests of the plain people.” 
The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpor- 
ation announces the appointment of S. 
W. Wakeman as vice-president and gen- 
eral manger, in charge of sales and op- 
erations along the Atlantic Coast. 

Arthur W. Thompson, president of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, was 
elected a director of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey, succeeding 
Walton Clark. 

W. M. Wood, of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Structural Steel Company, Decatur, 
Ill, is the new president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction. 
Other officers are C. Edwin Michael and 
C. M. Denise, vice-presidents, and 
George E. Pistor, treasurer. 

John H. Hogan, formerly president of 
the Des Moines National Bank, is now 
a vice-president of the Continental & 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago. 





HE American Association of Ad- 

vertising Agencies has unanimously 
elected as president James W. Young, 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company 
of Chicago, succeeding Roy S. Durstine, 
made a member-at-large of the execu- 
tive board. H. K. McCann was made 
vice-president; E. De Witt Hill, treas- 
urer; Richard S. Humphrey, secretary; 
James O’Shaughnessy remaining execu- 
tive secretary. 

The General Asphalt Company board 
has been increased to eight with the 
election of John L. Weeks, of Luke 
Banks & Weeks of New York. 


i. Saat changes in New York Stock 
Exchange memberships include the 
purchase by Louis De L’Aible, for $142,- 
000, of the late Archibald F. McLiesch’s 
membership; the transfer bf E. W, 
Buckout’s membership to George C. 
Schubert for $158,000; and the sale by 
Henry W. Evans of his seat to Charles 
C. Wright for $152,000. Spencer H. 
Logan has purchased the New York 
Curb market membership of Thomas C. 
O’Keefe for $28,000. 

Arthur Nash has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Washington Bank & Sav- 
ings Company, Cincinnati. 

Congoleum-Nairn has elected Alfred 
W. Hawks to succeed Frank B. Foster 
as president. A. W. Erickson continues 
as chairman. 

Samuel E. Conybreare, advertising 
manager of the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany of Lancaster, Pa. was elected 
president of the Association of National 
Advertisers, succeeding Edward T. Hall. 


.... Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


A free Information Bureau is 
maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 

















Losses 
Inevitable? 


Few investors have been 
making money—most have 
been losing money — re- 
cently in the stock mar- 
ket. Have they overlooked 
the opportunities or are 
losses in this market in- 
evitable? 


The answer to that question 
and the reason for recent losses 
is given in bulletin just issued 


Re A A Ne he tA A A 


FINANCIAL SERVI 
<OnAristocracy of Successful Investors 
120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 






Send Free Bulletin SF-4-46 | 
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Would you like 


to know the 





In Forthcoming 
Issues 


INVENTORS WHO MADE 
GOOD COMMERCIALLY 


THE AIR WE BREATHE 
In the office, factory, street car, 


on city streets—what kind of air 
invades our lungs? 


HOW SCIENCE CAN 
IMPROVE YOUR GOLF 


THE MONTH IN MEDICAL 
SCIENCE 


A monthly digest of advances in 

medicine, by Dr. Morris Fishbein, 

Editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association 


UNCLE SAM, SPENDTHRIFT 








Special Offer —Don’t pay now. This coupon brings the voices 
of foremost scientists to your home every month for four months. It 
takes you far into the mysteries of existence—makes clear the un- 
believable progress science is achieving into the unknown. Don’t pay 


now. We'll send bill later. 





“Is rr really true that 4 


Jazz and science don’t mix well. 
That is why so few really know 
what the men of the sciences are 
achieving this month,—what they 
may achieve next month. Sensa- 
tion-mongers garble reports of dis- 
coveries and near-discoveries. Is it 
any wonder that most men are 
continually confused? 


Is cancer really curable? Can sex 
actually be pre-determined? Does 
Science really claim that we are de- 
scended from the monkey? Is it true 
that old men can be rejuvenated? 


Among your friends are alert, 
forward-looking men who never 
seem confused. They always seem 
to have the true scientific facts at 
their fingertips. They inform them- 
selves, each month, by reading 
Scientific American, the authentic 
voice of scientific progress. 


This unique, up-to-the-minute 
magazine presents the true facts 
regarding scientific developments; 
gives the reasons, the proofs. And 
half an hour spent browsing over 
its pages proves to you that where 


about recent scientific discoveries 


science is concerned the truth is 
more enthralling than are dressed 
up half-truths. 


“There is no other magazine in 
which I take a more absorbing in- 
terest than in Scientific American,” 
says a prominent Cincinnati banker. 
And a Los Angeles lumber operator 
states that “Scientific American is 
one magazine I read from cover to 
cover.” Everywhere, people who 
are alert to the subtler wonders of 
life tell us that they would not be 
without this enthralling magazine. 


Many of the articles in Scientific American 
are written by foremost scientists in all 
parts of the world. These men,—active, 
vital factors in all branches of science,— 
relate their progress, clearly and simply, 
without exaggeration. 


Never before have the potentialities of 
science been so broad, so limitless. Never 
before has the train of discoveries moved so 
rapidly. What will the coming year bring? 


We invite you on a four-month adven- 
ture into the fascinating world of science. 
Just to start you on your way along this 
new avenue of enthralling reading, we 
offer you a special four-month subscrip- 
tion for $1.00. Once started, few turn 
back. Use the coupon. No need to pay 
now. We'll send bill later. 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


EDITED BY ORSON D. MUNN 





(SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., ‘ 
Scientific American Building, Dept. J2, 
24 West 40th Street, New York. 


Kindly enter my subscription to Scientific American 
for four months. Send bill later for .$1.00. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


—s IN BRIEF 








7 ITH the arrival of winter the 
W sun is falling down on its job. 
As a result people will notice an 
increase in their electric light bills—just 
as they noticed a decrease when the 
summer days arrived. 

During November artificial illumination 
is used more than six hours a day, 
against two and a half hours in June. 

The pa ong ~ amount of electricity is 
used during December, when the days 
are shortest. 

Statisticians in the electrical industry 
have figured out the average number of 
hours a day that artificial light is needed 
approximately as follows: 


January ccccccrcccccesescccccsecscecs 6.35 
FORPURLT 6:05:50 s 000:000bisis sateen es ecan 5.38 
DIMA, och accauccceasee. | secceducucens 4.10 
REE | hcaessau seaniocs:s sauiedue Dace siamese 3.48 
MOR 5. c4nccssesaeescecauseeeesas 2.95 
TE icouessa eye eeasiocemecsaas s+ 2.55 
DME” Scsdiawsases) ceacknepaiph ad esiccaninys 2.66 
DEERE ioc 8 08s cniesisaincsbecwosennee 4.00 
INE oo.sc00ccesedeues cesensb<eneke 4.45 
CRIES « on sca citdas:s smoke eonabedanec 4.90 
TEE an acecdsascasanadseaeseebeee 6.18 
WIDE toe Orsi siosainse nace eeier sees 6.85 


More Electricity—Less Companies 

SING the Federal Census of 1923 as 

a basis, the 1926 Central Station Di- 
rectory of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company shows a large decrease during 
the past three years in the number of 
companies engaged in the generation and 
sale of electric light and power. Ac- 
cording to the U. S. Census of 1923, 
there were 6,355 such companies at that 
time, including both private and muni- 
cipally owned plants. In 1926 this num- 
ber had been reduced to 5,235. 

This does not mean that 1,120 com- 
munities have ceased to have the benefit 
of electric light and power, but that 
through the absorption of small com- 
panies and the interconnection of large 
ones, 631 private companies gave up their 
corporate existence and 489 municipal 
plants either sold out to private interests 
or ceased to generate their own power. 

During this three-year period, the capa- 
city of generators has increased by /7,- 
390,000 Kva, and the output has in- 
creased by 16 billion KWHrs. The 
greatest increase in generating capacity 
was recorded in the South Atlantic 
States, which showed 80%. Generating 
capacity in New England increased from 
1,456,573 on January 1, 1923 to 2,065,000 
Kva on July 1, 1926, a period of 2% 


years. 


Most People Use Street Cars 


A recent count made under the aus- 
pices of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce of the manner in which the daily 
flood of people entering Boston arrive 
at their various destinations showed that 
street railway cars carried 63.8% of the 
total, while automobiles accounted for 
19.1%, steam roads 151%4%, and ferries 
and steamboats 1.6%. The total number 
of passengers counted was 650,518. 

This count very closely approximates 


similar counts made in other large cities 
of the country, showing that some 60% 
to 75% of all the traveling public ride 
on the street cars. 


Electric Energy Reaches 
Capacity of 50 Million HP. 


fsa total installed capacity for the 
generation of electric power in the 
United States reached the fifty million 
horsepower mark on September first of 
this year, reports the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lice Service Information Committee. 

That total of fifty million horsepower 
supplies a mechanical force of 425 horse- 
power for each thousand of population 
in the country. It compares with 310 
horsepower available for each thousand 
of population in Great Britain. 


Bell Employee Stock Ownership 


Of the 24,000 people employed at the 
present time by the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania and its asso- 
ciated companies, 21,250 are eligible to 
purchase company stock. Eligibility is 
determined by whether they have been 
employed by the company six months 
or more. 

Of the eligibles, 16,744 are buying 
stock by weekly or semi-monthly pay- 
ments. They are purchasing 49,183 
shares of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph stock worth $7,100,000. More than 
61,000 shares of this stock have already 
been bought by employes. This com- 
bined purchase of 110,000 shares repre- 
sents at present market value almost 
$16,000,000. 


Biggest Generator Now in Operation 


T HE largest steam-driven electric gen- 
erating unit ever built has just been 
put into operation by the Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company. 

The machine cost more than $1,000,000 
and weighs more than 1,000 tons. It is 
sixty-four and one-half feet long and 
has‘a capacity of 125,000 horsepower. It 
is installed in the company’s $50,000,000 
power plant at the foot of Hudson Ave- 
nue. 

The new surface condenser just placed 
in the plant is also the largest of its 
kind ever built. Some idea of its size 
may be gained from the fact that 144,- 
000,000 gallons of water are passed 
through it every twenty-four hours by 
two huge circulating pumps. This, with 
the other three units in operation, will 
have a combined capacity of 576,000,000 
gallons of water every day. 


Electric Railway Men Elect 


(y= ICERS of the metropolitan section 
of the American Electric Railway 
Association were elected at the seven- 
teenth regular meeting of that body. 
They are T: R. Langan, President; R. 
F. Carbutt, First Vice-President; W. G. 
Strait, Second Vice-President; George 
H. Ord, Treasurer, and A. L. Hodges, 
Secretary. 
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Thousands of investors 







are buying bonds every 





year without ever seeing a 
bond salesman. It is a 
simple process and prefer- 


red by many as the ideal 


investment method. 


It is described in our booklet, 
“Buying Bonds by Mail” 


which we will gladly send on request. 


Ask for AF-2450 
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Prepared by experts, 
how modern Embossing machines 
and methods can be used to pro- 


explaining 


duce new effects; improve quality 
and increase production of Paper 
products and novelties, Fabrics, 
Auto and Radio Panels, Wall 
Board, Imitation Leather and all 
similar classes of goods. Sent to 
any executive on request. 


John Waldron Corporation 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


549 W. Washington Blvd. 30 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago New York 
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"Good Railroad Bonds for the 
Small Investor 


times in this section, devoted to op- 

portunities for investors, that there 
are two chief factors governing the 
course of bond prices. These considera- 
tions are the price of money and the 
comparative financial condition of the in- 
dividual company whose security is 
under advisement. 

So far as the “outside” influence, that 
of general interest rates, is concerned, 
it seems apparent that money rates may 
fluctuate on a somewhat higher plane 
than during the abnormal ease of the last 
couple years but, on the other hand, the 
situation continues easier than had been 
expected. 

One thing is quite certain. There are 
no indications of any kind of a stringen- 
cy in the money market for the next 
year or so, at least. What moderate 
gains in financial accommodation rates 
have already occurred or are in the near- 
term prospect ought not to exert any 
great depressing influence on the bond 
market as a whole. 


Values on Solid Foundation 


And at any rate, in the case of rail- 
road bonds, the extreme prosperity of 
this business group ought to make up 
for any slackening demand brought 
about by moderately higher interest 
rates. Given a continuation of large cap- 
ital sums seeking safe investment, such 
capital ognht to hold up the demand for 
high-grade railroad bonds, especially 
where security is high, earnings large 
and the income yield satisfactory. 

In the railroad list at the present time 
there is presented the rather rare com- 
bination of extremely high security 
values, comparatively steady earning 
power over the long term, and a current 
situation bringing unprecedented pros- 
perity to this branch of American in- 
dustry—a prosperity which does not ap- 
pear fleeting, but one that gives evi- 


iE has been pointed out at various 


By R. W. Schabacker 


management and steady business than 
upon the wings of an ephemeral busi- 
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ness boom. absorbing this road, among its other percy 
Railroad bonds have long held one of _ subsidiaries, will have the additional ef. such cl 
the premiere positions in the true invest- fect of placing the guarantee of that times © 
ment security field, but it is only in re- enormous road behind the Big Four 
cent years that issues of this category bond issues. 
have come within féach of the small Out of a total funded debt of around New 
investor. Even now the great majority  $100,000,000, but slightly over $1,000,00 needs f 
of railroad bond issues are confined to are composed by the refunding and im. or fou 
denominations of $1,000 and higher, but provement gold 6's, Series C, of 1941, system 
the accompanying list is a selection of Security for this issue is already very pet 
are 
of whi 
A GOOD LIST OF $100 RAILROAD BONDS posed 
Income yh 
Safety Invest. Approx. Yield . d 
P ; : : onds 
Rate Maturity Margin* Rating Price % thoug 
Ce. @ Ge. Saas: 6 1941 2.3 Aa 107 5.6 the © 
Great Northern ........ 7 1936 22 Aa 113 6.2 — 
tle Ee Aanceuiea-ae 6 1932 3.0 Aa 103 5.8 the 1 
New York Central...... 6 1935 2.7 A 107 5.6 bond 
OW SAWUE occcsc 6 1940 1.5 B 101 6.0 3 mu 
Northern Pacific ...... 5 2047 2.2 Aa 101 5.0 mort 
Pere Marquette ......... 5 1956 aS Aaa 103 49 Ne 
St. Louis-San Fran..... 5 1950 2.1 A 99 5.0 Rail 
Seaboard Air Line...... 6 1945 1.6 Bbb 95 6.3 care 
Southern Pacific ....... 4 1950 2.4 Aaa 90 4.5 regi 
*Times interest charges earned last year. = 
an 
ear: 
basically strong bonds which are avail- satisfactory and, considering the large cur 
able to the small investor in denomina- earnings and prospects of continued $15 
tions of as low as $100. prosperity, the yield of more than 5% ing 
All of the issues here mentioned are per cent. appears very fair. bo! 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, of 
are active in trading, and enjoy a ready Great Northern May Merge of 
market at quoted prices. Great Northern Railway Company is : 
The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & one of the largest of our western trans- th 
St. Louis Railway Company, more fa- continental systems, with over 8,000 b) 
miliarly referred to as the Big Four, miles of road stretching from Duluth to 00 
is one of New York Central’s most im- the Pacific Coast. Through part owner- m 
portant subsidiaries, its main line com- ship, the road has an outlet to the H 
prising about 2,500 miles connecting Gulf, as well as connections through ly 
Lake Erie with Lake Michigan and In- Chicago, Kansas City, Denver and other hy 
dianapolis. The company has been a_ large western cities. Merger of this c 
large and consistent earner with fixed system with Northern Pacific and Burl- r 
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ington is now awaiting the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The 15-year general mortgage gold 
7’s, Series A, are due July 1, 1936, and 
compose $115,000,000 out of a total fund- 
ed debt of nearly $300,000,000. The issue 
is secured by a first lien on 230 miles of 
road, by junior liens on nearly 8,000 
miles and by deposit of securities aggre- 
gating nearly $135,000,000. Average earn- 
ings over the past seven years have been 
more than twice the total interest re- 
quirements of the system. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Com- 
pany, more ofen called M. K. T. or, by 
its intimate friends, “Katy,” operates 
more than 3,000 miles of road southwest- 
erly from St. Louis to Galveston and 
San Antonio, Texas. The road has had 
a rather checkered career and cannot 
yet be classed among the strongest. 
Large and successive deficits ted to a 
reorganization in 1922 and since then 
profits have increased materially until 
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sow the system is back on at least a 
atisfactory and apparently stable earn- 
ng basis. 

Out of a total mortgage debt of about 
$150,000,000, the prior lien 6’s, Series C, 
compose about $11,500,000 and are due 
on January 1, 1932. They are equally 
secured, with previous series of the same 
issue, by liens on over 1,000 miles of 
road and other valuable and adequate 
pledges. Since 1920 total fixed charges 
of the company have been earned on 
an average of considerably better than 
double and the current year should show 
such charges earned more than three 
times over. 


New York Central 


New York Central Railroad Company 
needs no introduction as one of the three 
or four largest and strongest railroad 
systems in the world. Following about 
$600,000,000 of mortgage bonds, there 
are about $18,000,000 of debenture issues 
of which more than $12,000,000 ar: com- 
posed by the convertible debenture 6’s 
which are due May 1, 1935. The con- 
version privilege has expired and the 
bonds are not secured by a mortgage 
though they are a direct obligation of 
the company. They are not, therefore, 
in so strong an investment position as 
the mortgage bonds, but, on the other 
hand, they appear very safe and offer 
a much more attractive yield than the 
mortgage issues. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company has had a checkered 
career and earning record is rather ir- 
regular. In recent years, however, 
profits have staged a material come-back 
and total interest charges ought to be 
earned not far from twice over in the 
current year. The company has about 
$150,000,000 of debenture bonds follow- 
ing only, about: $50,000,000 . mortgage 
bonds. In the former are the $22,000,000 
of 15-year secured gold debenture 6’s 
of 1940. 

This issue is a direct obligation of 
the company and is indirectly secured 
by mortgage through pledge of $23,- 
000,000 of first and refunding 6's of like 
maturity. The debenture bonds of New 
Haven cannot be considered in the strict- 
ly investment class but the comparative- 
ly high yield may be deemed satisfactory 
compensation for the greater degree of 
risk involved. 


Northern Pacific 


Northern Pacific Railway Company 
has previously been mentioned in this 
article in connection with Great North- 
ern, in regard to their entry to Chicago 
through the Burlington, and their prob- 
able merger at an early date. Northern 
Pacific is the strongest of the three and 
will probably serve as the nucleus for 
such combination. The company’s earn- 
ing record has been stable and quite 
satisfactory in recent years with total 
fixed charges always earned with a wide 
margin. 

The refunding and improvement mort- 
gage 5’s of 2047, Series C, are outstand- 
ing to the amount of less than $9,000,000. 
Along with the two preceding series of 
this issue, they are secured equally by 
a first lien on 870 miles of road, junior 
liens on nearly 6,000 miles more, and 
by pledge of securities aggregating more 
than $100,000,000. 













BOSTON 


Complete Publicity— 


a long established 
policy of 


Standard Gas & Electric Co. 


HIS progressive utility system which 

has grown in 16 years to be among 
the largest and strongest in the country, 
has always followed a policy of full pub- 
licity—not only to investors, but also to 
the general public. 


Towards keeping informed its 260,000 in- 
vestors the following methods are em- 
ployed. 
—exhaustive, certified, annual reports. 
—monthly earnings statements. 
—weekly news bulletin for the press. 
—monthly news bulletin for investors. 
—quarterly bulletins to shareholders. 
—special, definite reports upon request. 


Many of the securities of Standard Gas 

- & Electric Company and: subsidiaries: are 
listed on the New York, Chicago, and 
other stock exchanges. 
Due largely to its long established policy 
of complete publicity this System enjoys 
investment confidence throughout the 
United States. 


New Illustrated Book 


Including large 4-colr map of the 
United States sent free. Ask for B.1.—373 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Investment Securities 


NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
231 S. LaSalle St. 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 


Investments Backed by Successfu] Engineering - Management 
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URIOUS VOYAGES—with all 
shore trips—including hotel ac- 
commodations, railway journeys, motor 
and launch trips, included in the price 
you pay for your ticket to 
CUBA, Havaaa 
JAMAICA, Port Antonio, Kingston 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE, Cristobal 
COSTA RICA, Port Limon, San Jose 
COLOMBIA, Cartagena, Puerto Col- 
ombia, Santa Marta 
GUATEMALA, Puerto Barrios,Guate- 


mala <4 
BRITISH HONDURAS, Belize 
SPANISH HONDURAS, PuertoCortez, 
Puerto Castilla, Tela 
Write for illustrated booklet 


RUIT COMPAN 
Room 1626,17 Battery Place, NewYork City 
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California’s 
finest fruits ~ 
direct to you/ 


$3.50 


(Check, Draft or P. O. Order) 
places this box of eight pounds ef 
California’s finest Sun-Dried fruits in 
your hands, all charges prepaid. 

‘—figs, peaches, 
apricots, prunes 


You will enjoy these freshly packed, 
wholesome fruits on your own table. 
Your friends will enjoy receiving a 
package—direct from California, as a 
gift from you. Attractively boxed. 


Dale Brothers 
Santa Clara County 
San Jose, California 


M back, s 
{i = agg EE gps 
are net entirely satisfied. 
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Pere Marquette Railway Company is 
one of the chief figures in the famous 
Nickel Plate consolidation plan and any 
effects of such combinations on the un- 
derlying bonds will be of a strengthen- 
ing nature, so far as present indications 
can foretell, The company is chiefly ac- 
tive in Michigan territory and has a 
splendid record of rapidly and almost 
steadily increasing profits in the past six 
or eight years. Operating revenue has 


* practically doubled in the past ten years 


and total fixed charges are now being 
earned not far from four times over. 

The $35,000,000 of Series A, 5 per cent. 
first mortgage bonds of 1956 compose 
practically the entire funded debt and 
are secured by a first mortgage on near- 
ly 2,000 miles of road, by junior liens 
on additional trackage and by deposit 
of nearly $5,000,000 of securities. The 
Series A bonds are redeemable at 105, 
or slightly above their current selling 
levels. This issue is one of the safest 
investment mediums in the list here 
treated though its yield is somewhat 
under the average. 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Com- 
pany is another system that has in- 
creased its earnings rapidly and steadily 
in recent years. Operating revenue has 
practically doubled in the past decade 
and net earnings have advanced to the 
highest in the road’s history, with total 
fixed charges being earned more than 
double. Development of prosperous ter- 
ritories in the Southwest has aided the 
system in recent years and it is now on 
a stable and very satisfactory earning 
basis. 

Out of a total funded debt of $300,000,- 
000, there are about $200,000,000 of mort- 
gage bonds, of which not quite $25,000,- 
000 are composed by the Series B, 5 
per cent., prior lien mortgage issue 
which is due in 1950. Along with three 
other series of this mortgage, the Class 
B bonds are equally secured on the com- 
pany’s entire property, including a first 
lien on over 2,500 miles of important 
road. The Class B issue is redeemable 
at 105. 


Seaboard Air Line 


Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 
operates nearly 4,000 miles of single 
track along the eastern seaboard from 
Richmond to Norfolk, south to Jackson- 
ville and the Florida west coast. The 
company has never been very prosper- 
ous and the comparatively good earnings 
of the past few years have been due 
largely to the record activity in Florida. 
Such prosperity has been rendered quite 
a number of severe jolts during the cur- 
rent year and the outlook is somewhat 
indefinite. 

The largest single bond issue of the 
company is less than $40,000,000 of first 
and consolidated mortgage 6’s, Series A, 
due in 1945. The issue is redeemable at 
107% and is secured by a first lien on 
over 400 miles of road and by pledge 
of $36,000,000 of junior lien bonds. 

The company has earned its total fixed 
charges in only three out of thé past ten 
years, and with the current beclouded 
situation in Florida, the outlook is by no 
means rosy. These bonds are in no wise 
recommended as an investment. They 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Buying Less Than 100 Shares y 
Stock.—Louis Kaiser & Co., members of 
New York Stock Exchange, 150 Broag. 
way, New York, will furnish informa. 
tion on how to buy less than 100 share 
of stock listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Oil Development in Venezuela.—A ¢¢. 
scriptive circular dealing with this sub. 
ject can be had upon request from A. 
A. Housman-Gwathmey & Company, 
members of the New York Stock Ex. 
change, 11 Wall Street, New York. 

Preferred Stocks of Electric Light and 
Power Companies.—Detailed informa- 
tion about securities in these companies 
can be obtained from McDonald & Com- 
pany, members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 120 Broadway, New York. 

Market Letter.—Tobey & Kirk, mem: 
bers New York Stock Exchange, will be 
glad to send upon request their weckly 
market letter, dealing with the general 
outlook for various groups of securities. 


Investments Planned.—If you advise 


‘Baird & Warner, Inc., 134 South La- 


Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, regarding 
your investment needs, they will sub- 
mit a plan of investment develope‘ for 
your individual requirements. 

Real Estate Investment of the Future. 
—This booklet will be sent gratis upon 
request to. Fred F. French, Inc., 350 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

Interesting Facts.—Concerning the 
operations of a very large utility com- 
pany. A copy will be sent upon request 
to the Associated Gas & Electric Se- 
curities Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York. 

Guaranteed Mortgage Bonds.—For in- 
formation concerning this type of i:- 
vestment, write to the Baltimore Trust 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 

Special Letters——Charles M. Schoot, 
Jr. & Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange, 50 Broad Street, issue from 
time to time special letters on specific 
stocks. Letters will be sent regularly 
upon request. 


Odd Lot Trading.—This booklet deal- 
ing with the purchase of odd lots of 
listed stocks, will be sent gratis upon 
request to John Muir & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 61 
Broadway. 

This Time the Prophets Were Mod- 
est—This is the interesting titie of a 
little booklet issued by A. E. Fitkin & 
Co., members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 165 Broadway, New York, 
which they will send upon request. Con- 
tains comprehensive statistics on the 
growth of the Fitkin utilities. 


Investment Trusts—The diversifica- 
tion of securities through the operations 
of an investment trust is explained in a 
booklet issued by the American Foun- 
ders Trust, 50 Pine Street, New York. 

How to Build an Independent Income. 
—This booklet will be sent free upon 
request to The F. H. Smith Company. 
Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
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NEW ISSUE Subscriptions having been received in excess of the amount of the Share November 16, 1926 


Units offered, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


120,000 Shares 


Second International Securities Corporation 


Cumulative First Preferred Stock—6% Series 
(Par Value $50 a Share) 


Preferred as to assets and dividends over the Second Preferred and Common Stock. Redeemable on any dividend date on 30 
days’ notice at 105% and accrued dividends. Cumulative dividends payable quarterly January, April, July and October 1. 
Under the present Federal Income Tax Law (Revenue Act of 1926) dividends on this stock are exempt from the Normal Tax 
and are entirely exempt from all Federal Income Taxes when held by an individual whose net income is $10,000 or less. 
Transfer Agent: Guaranty Trust Company of New York. Registrar: The Bank of America, New York City. 


The letter from Mr. Leland Rex Robinson, President of the Corporation, is summarized as follows: 


Basiness: Second International Securities Corporation has 
been organized under the laws of Maryland to carry on the 
Lusiness of an investment trust. Its purpose is to afford its 
Stockholders safety of principal through broad international 
diversification and constant supervision; to invest and re- 
invest its resources in seasoned and marketable domestic and 
foreign securities; and to a limited extent to underwrite 
issues which are eligible for purchase under regulations 
adopted by the Board of Directors. 


Capitalization: The authorized capitalization of Second 
International Securities Corporation is as follows: 

00,000 Shares Cumulative First Preferred Stock (par 
value $50) 

60,000 Shares Cumulative Second Preferred Stock (par 
value $50) 

800,000 Shares Class A Common Stock (no par value) 

600,000 Shares Class B Common Stock (no par value) 


The Corporation reserves the right to issue bonds, notes or 
debentures to an amount not exceeding its paid-in_capital, 
surplus and reserves. All of the authorized Class B Stock 
has been sold for cash to American Founders Trust for 
$1,800,000. The organizers have agreed to purchase for $3,- 
900,000 in cash, 60,000 shares of 6% Cumulative Second. 
Preferred Stock ($50 par value) proportionately as certain 
amounts of Cumulative First Preferred Stock are issued. 


Provisions of Issue: No First Preferred Stock shall be 
issued by the Corporation unless the net assets (after de- 
ducting all indebtedness) taken at cost, including the pro- 
ceeds from the First Preferred Stock then to be issued, equal 
at least 150% of the par value of the First Preferred Stock 
outstanding and that to be issued. ' 


Investment Regulations: The Directors have adopted the 
following restrictive investment regulations: 


1. The Corporation shall, within six months after its 
resources aggregate $5,000,000, and thereafter, own at 
all times at least 400 different marketable securities. 


2. Not more than 35% of the total resources of the Cor- 
poration may be invested in securities originating in 
any one country other than the United States. 


3. Not more than 3% of the total resources of the Corpora- 
tion may be invested in any one security, except Gov- 
erument, State and munic.pal obligations, or securities 
of investment organizations, banks or insurance com- 
panies. 


4. Information concerning the history, assets and earning 
record for a period of at least three years shall be 
obtained concerning each issuer, before authorization of 
purchase; except that a maximum of not more than 20% 
of the resources of the ation may be invested in 
securities of more recently organized companies, cor- 
porations, associations or trusts. 


5. Not more than 25% of the resources of the Corporation 
may be invested in securities of any one of the follow- 
ing classes: 

(1) Banking instituticns, (2) Insurance companies, (3) 
Investment organizations, (4) Railroad companies, (5) 
Public utility, companies. 

Not more than 12%% of the resources of the Corpora- 
tion may be invested in securities of any other distinct 
class of business or industry. 


6. At least 80% of the investments of the Corporation in 
securities issued by railroad, public utility and in- 
dustrial companies shall at time of purchase have the 
following book value as compared with purchase price: 
(a) Bonds, 150% or more, (b) Preferred shares, 125% 
or more, (c) Common shares, 100% or more. 


7. Securities owned, when ascertained to be no longer 
eligible, shall be sold within one year from such date. 


8. The tion may underwrite issues of securities 
eligible for purchase, to an amount not exceeding in any 
case twice the amount of such securities which could be 
purchased for investment, but in no case to an amount 
in excess of 6% of total resources. The total liabilities 
incurred in underwriting shall not at any time exceed 
20% of the resources of the Corporation. 


Investment Service: Statistical service and investment 
counsel, subject to the supervision of the Board of Directors, 
will be provided by American Founders Trust for an annual 
fee of one-half of one per cent (4%) of the value of the 
Corporation’s average resources, which fee shall constitute 
the only fee for this service. 


120,000 Shares Common Stock, Class A 
(No Par Value) 


Dividends payable quarterly on the first days of January, April, July and October. Transfer Agent: Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. Registrar: The Bank of America, New York City. 


Provisions of Issue: Dividends as declared by the Board 
of Directors shall be paid annually per share upon the Class 
A and Class B Common Stock in the following priorities: 


First, up to $2.50 per share on Class A Common. 
Next, up to $1.50 per share on Class B Common. 
Then an additional $1.50 per share on Class A Common. 
Then an additional $2.50 per share on Class B Common. 


Thereafter additional dividends shall be paid equally on 
shares of both classes. Such dividends are non-cumulative. 


Liquidation of Assets: In case of any distribution of assets, 
subject to the yy of Preferred Stockholders, the remain- 
ing assets shall divided into two parts, in proportion to 
the amounts paid in on Common Stock of each class, and 
distributed pro rata. 


Voting Power: The holders of the Class A and Class B 
Common Stock shall have equal and exclusive voting power 
per share for all purposes of the Corporation, subject to 
rights of First Preferred Stock to vote in event of default 
in dividends. 


Legal matters in connection with these issucs will be passed up by Messrs. Seibert & Riggs of New York. 


The information and statistics contained herein are not guaranteed, but have been obtained from sources we believe to be 
accurate. 


In Units of One Share of First Preferred and One Share of Class A Common 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 


American Founders Trust 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


First |National Bldg., 


Boston 


50 Pine Street, 
New York 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 

















SHORT 
TERM 
8% BONDS 


Maturities—2 to 8 years; 


Security—First mortgages 
on new, income-produc- 
ing buildings; first lien on 
income; monthly advance 
payments on interest and 
principal collected from 
borrower by trustee; 


Trustee: Trust Company 
of Florida, operating un- 
der state banking super- 
vision; 

Record: No loss to any in- 


vestor since this business was 
founded in 1909. 


Free Booklet: Mailed on 


request. 


First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Write to, 


‘TRusT Company or FLORIDA 


and Surplus *500.000 
setagan, FLORIDA 


bs) 
= EL A iE Rae MOE FANE 




















* Offering Sate Securities of Electric Light 
and Power,Gas, andTransportationCom- 


panies operating in 20 states. 
Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Milwaukee St.Louis Louisville indianapolis 








Race. ir oe OPPORTUNITY 
400 EARNED $5,040 IN ONE 
agg? } machine, cine 82, 448; $160 machine, $2,160 
Louis machines earned annually $4,000. One man 
p athe 300. 
vertising 


Responsible offers exclusive ad- 
proposition. UU) 
territory. $1,000 to 


 — 


company 
nlimited possibilities. Protected 
$3,000 required. Experience 


unnecessary. 
National Kel-Lae Co., 334 N. 19th St., St. Louls, Mo. 
Mention. of “Forbes” imsures good service 





DIGEST of? 
CORPORATIO 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.—Semet 
Solvay Co., a subsidiary, is building 50 
new coke ovens at cost of $1,500,000. 

American Railway Express Co.—Con- 
tracted with National Air Transport, Inc., 
for the inauguration of an air express 
service on two routes—between New 
York and Chicago and between Chicago 
and Dallas, Tex., with service to inter- 
mediate points on both routes. Air 
service will be in full operation April 
15, 1927. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Extended service of commercial trans- 
inission of photographs by wire from 
and to Boston. Other cities in which 
apparatus has been set up are New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco. In- 
auguration of new trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone radio service in cooperation with 
Radio Corporation of America is ex- 
pected to be made shortly after Jan. 1, 
1927. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Executive committee authorized the pur- 
chase of 50 locomotives to cost about 
$4,000,000. 

American Woolen Co.—Mills at Law- 
rence, Mass., are operating at capacity. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works.—Reports 
that Philadelphia property had been sold 
for a union railway station were denied 
by Samuel M. Vauclain, president. He 
said: “Nothing will be done until after 
Sept. 1, 1927. By that time I expect 
to have all of the shops west of 17th St. 
removed to Eddystone.” 

California Petroleum Corp.—Bought 
control of the Beneficial Oil Co. and Wy- 
oming Reserve Oil Co., with about 2,700 
acres in Labarge oil district in south- 
western Wyoming. 

Celotex Co.—Strengthened financial 
structure through arrangements made 
for the outright ownership of the Celo- 
tex patents in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and Porto Rico, by exchange for 
common stock and the cancellation of 
royalties. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—See New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Stock- 
holders approved proposed merger with 
Ohio Fuel Corp. 

Dodge Bros.—Shipments of Graham 
Bros. Truck Co., acquired by Dodge in 
May, 1926, have shown remarkable 
growth since that time. During first 
nine months of 1926 shipments totaled 

29,336 trucks against 16,440 in correspond- 
ing period of 1925, a gain of 78 per cent. 
In the first four months of the year 
shipments were 11,429 and during the 
ensuing five months, or since complete 
control had been acquired, they were 17,- 
907, a gain of 56 per cent. 

Erie Railroad—See New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railroad. 

General Motors Corp—Declared an 
extra dividend of $4 on the common in 
addition to the regular quarterly pay- 
ments on the common and preferred. 
Extra dividend is payable Jan. 4 to 
holders of record Nov. 20. “The action 
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on the part of the board,” said Preg. 
dent Sloan, “dealing with the ext, 
dividend involving the disbursement of 


$34,800,000 is the best possible evidenc author 
and I believe all that need be said a conso? 
to not ‘only the general position of th: with ¢ 
corporation from the standpoint of jt; & St 
current business and its financial poi. other 
tion but it also expresses the confidence sidiar! 
of the directors as to the future.” opera’ 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Argy. ing © 
ment in the suit of F. C. Tomlinson, a | tion. 
stockholder, attacking the present man. Nev 
agement was concluded in Common road. 
Pleas Court at Akron, Ohio. A motion have 
to dismiss Mr. Tomlinson’s petition to this | 
reopen the Laura T. Weiss suits, attack. J and | 
ing the Goodyear reorganization plans prin 
of 1920 and settled in 1923, was refused, (  syst* 
Company’s testimony purported to show C. & 
that all conditions of the original settle inst 
ment had been carried out. Output for Che 
third greater of 1926 set new high volv 
record, totaling 3,721,209 tires, against it i 
3,455,022 in second quarter and 3,493,164 plan 
in first quarter. hov 
Great Northern Railway Co—Arthur N 
‘Curtis James, a director, is reported to of 
have predicted that the Great Northern, Oct 
Northern Pacific and Chicago, Burling- wit 


ton & Quincy Railroads would be ove 
merged. I 


India Tire & Rubber Co.—Sales for mo 
ten months ended Oct. 31, according to 197 
President Alderfer, exceeded those for | 
any entire year in company’s history. Al 
“The plant has been running at capa- pl 
city,” he said, “work has started on an n 
addition to the boiler plant and construc- re 
tion of a three-story factory addition ; 
will be begun when this is completed.” if 

International Mercantile Marine Co.— b 
Bid $4,000,000 for the liner “Leviathan,” ; 
but not for the remainder of the Ship- 7 S 
ping Board fleet. . 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first ten | c 
months of 1926, $87,810,650; same period, | . 
1925, $78,556,814. i 

Loft, Inc——Sales for first ten months 
of 1926, $4,813,398; same period 1925, I 


$4,509,029. 


Marland Oil Co.—Stockholders ap- 
proved increase in capital stock from 
2,000,000 to 2,400,000 shares of no par 
value and a proposal to offer to share- 
holders 20 per cent. additional stock at 
$50 a share. 


May Department Stores Co.—Stock- 
holders will vote on changing authorized 
common stock from 520,000 shares of $50 
par to 1,200,000 shares of $25 par, the 
new stock to be exchanged at the rate 
of two shares of new for one of old 
Of the new common stock, 104,000 shares 
will be offered to stockholders of record 
April 5, 1927, at $55 a share, each stock- 
holder having the right to subscribe to 
one share of new stock for each ten 
shares of $25 par stock. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad—During Oc- 
tober handled more freight business 
than in any month on record, according 
to President Baldwin. 
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ontgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
Pe ten months of 1926, $156,281,323; 
same period 1925, $142,512,618. 

Nash Motors Co.—Reported October 
business of 13,476 cars, or 43.9 per cent. 
above the largest previous October. 
Sales for first ten months of 1926 were 
125,441 cars, compared with 85,708 cars 
for the same period of 1925, the biggest 
previous year. 

New York Central Railroad—I. C. C. 
authorized interventions in the proposed 
consolidation of the New York Central 
with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St Louis, the Michigan Central and 
other of the New York Central’s sub- 
sidiaries. Reached an agreement to co- 
operate with City of Buffalo in the build- 
ing of a new $14,000,000 passenger sta- 
tion. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road.—Van Sweringens are reported to 
have abandoned intention of making 
this road the central unit of the merger 
and to make the Chesapeake & Ohio the 
principal holding company of their new 
system. It thus becomes a matter of the 
C. & O. leasing the present Nickel Plate 
instead of the Nickel Plate leasing the 
Chesapeake and the other roads in- 
volved in the plan. The Erie Railroad, 
it is said, is not included in present 
plans. It is regarded as a possibility, 
however, that Erie might be leased later. 

North American Co.—Electric output 
of subsidiaries for four weeks ended 
Oct. 28 again broke all company records 
with 384,876,759 k. w. h., an average of 
over 96,000,000 k. w. h. a week. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first ten 
months of 1926, $86,354,318; same period 
1925, $68,597,631. 

Radio Corp. of America—With the 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. is planning 
phone-radio service to London An- 
nounced reductions in prices for tubes 
ranging from 75 cents to $1.50. 

Rickenbacker Motor Co.—Was placed 
in the hands of receivers “The Ricken- 
backer company,” it was announced, 
“will continue to do business on the same 
scale as it has in the past. Absolutely 
no change will be made, except that the 
company’s affairs will be directed by the 
court.” 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
ten months of 1926, $214,725,261; same 
period 1925, $201,996,608. 

Southern Railway Co.—Authorized by 
I. C. C. to issue $10,000,000 common 
stock to be sold at not less than par. 

Standard Oil Company of N. J.—Plans 
for retirement of $200,000,000 7 per cent. 
preferred stock call for sale through 
J. P. Morgan & Company of $120,000,- 
000 of 20-year 5 per cent. debentures 
which are not callable and the offering 
to common stockholders of 3,449,317 
additional shares of additional common 
stock of $25 par value, in the ratio of 
one share of new stock for each six 
now owned. Declared an extra dividend 
of 12% cents on the common in addi- 
tion to the regular payment of 25 cents. 

Tide Water Oil Co—Tidal Osage Oil 
Co., a subsidiary, completed its own pipe 
lines to the Seminole pool. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co.—Declared 
extra dividend of 25 cents and regular 
quarterly dividend of $1. 

Vacuum Oil Co.—Declared special ex- 
tra dividend of $1, an extra dividend of 























DOWN into the earth 
of Vermont men go 
with electric drills tocut 
blocks of smooth stone 
from one of the greatest 
marble deposits in the 
world. Unusually acces- 
sible, of such quality 
thatit is shipped through- 
out the United States 
for the finest building 
projects, Vermont mar- 
ble offers a striking in- 
stance of the most 
advanced methods of 
quarrying.The need for 
utmost precision in 
channeling and cutting, 
the long distances 
which separate port- 
able quarrying devices 
















power, encourage the 
selection of electricity 
as the motivating power 







quarrying tasks. Relia- 
bility of power supply 










from their sources of 


for a wide variety of 








and flexibility of gen- 
erating capacity, inher- 
ent in central station 
service, meet peaks of 
activity without diffi- 
culty. Constant, healthy 
demand has justifiedthe 
active extension of elec- 
tric service to this im- 
portant industry by the 
operating companies of 


_ the New England Pub- 


lic Service Company, 
subsidiary of Middle 
West UtilitiesCompany. 
Vermont's marble in- 
dustry,example of New 
England’s industrial 
leadership, likewise typ- 
ifies the long list of es- 
sential industries — geo- 
graphically and occu- 
pationally diversified— 
served by operating 
companies of the Middle 
West Utilities Company 
in 1,740 communities 
and nineteen states. 


“MIDDLE WEST 


“UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West. Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 


banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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What Is 
the Secret of 
Making Money? 


How do some people get a liberal 
income return from their invest- 
ments while others never have a 
larger income and have to pinch 
and save because it costs more to 
live? The first class invests’ so 
as to get a share in the profits of 
business, the second is content 
with fixed bond interest which 
does not increase. 


PRrorit SSS Bonbs | 








will give you a steady bond in- 
terest, now 7%, along with bond 
safety, plus a share in the profits 


of a sound Hodson enterprise. 
One issue of these bonds has 
paid 124% in 13 years. To satisfy 
yourself of the safety and attrac- 
tive income of these bonds mail 
this coupon. 


wa Yes. Send me Circular B-302 


Clarence Hodson s (h 


ems FST) LISHED 1893 =< inc 
SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 
133 Broadway New York 
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Read 
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50 cents and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents, all payable Dec. 20, 
to Holders of record Nov. 30. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.—Negotia- 
tions are said to be nearing completion 
whereby five of the largest motion pic- 
ture producers in the country will ac- 
quire rights to the Vitaphone and share 
in the profits realized from royalties on 
its installation. - Producers interested 
are Famous Players-Lasky Corp., United 
Artists, Loew’s, Inc., which owns Metro- 
Goldwyn, First National Pictures Corp., 
and Producers & Distributors Corp. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for first 
ten months of 1926, $189,751,115; same 
period 1925, $179,012,467. 


Good Railroad Bonds for the 
Small Investor 
(Continued from page 82) 
are included as a pure speculation be- 
cause of their comparatively high yield. 
Southern Pacific Company is one of 
the largest railroad holding companies in 
the world and operates about 13,000 miles 
in the western portion of this country. 
It is unnecessary to go into financial de- 
tails, since this corporation is rightly re- 
garded as one of the strongest rail com- 
panies in the United States. Profits have 
been large, increasing and stable for 
many years past and reserve and surplus 
accounts amount to over $500,000,000. 
Out of a direct funded debt of less 
than $150,000,000, about $25,000,000 are 
composed by the company’s San Fran- 
cisco Terminal, first mortgage 4’s of 
1950. This is the only issue of the com- 
pany available in denominations of as 
low as $100. It is secured by more than 
10 miles of indispensable road and by 
very valuable terminals and lands in 
and around San Francisco. The issue 
is redeemable at 105. Being a strictly 
investment issue, the income yield is 
quite low, but the yield to maturity, from 
current market prices, is around 4.8 per 

cent. 





Revaluation of German Bonds 
(Continued from page 75) 


plications for the exchange of old hold- 
ings (prior to July 1, 1920, and held un- 
interruptedly since) expires on Novem- 
ber 30, 1926. In the United States ap- 
plications may be filed at any of the 
following banks, where the necessary 
forms are available. 

New York, N. Y. .. National City Bank of N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. International Acceptance Bank 
PL ERS i 0'sanecbveanie ourth National Bank 


Baltimore, Md. ........ Citizens National Bank 
Boston, Mass. ........ National Shawmut Bank 


OS oe Cont. & Com. Trust 
eS. See First Trust & Savings 
GEE ee ae First National Bank 
Cleveland, Ohio ........... Central National Bank 
Dallas, Texas phscuathseseenee American Exchange 


Denver, -“Celos..< «60.00 vs00 Colorado National Bank 
Detroit, Mich Guardian Trust Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. ........ Florida National Bank 
ids Angeles; Cal... 00085 Commercial National 
EE. scene cess International Banking Corp. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. . First Wisconsin National 
Minneapolis, Minn. Northwestern National 
New Orleans, La. .... Canal Bank & Trust Co. 
CAN, EOE: 0 casccadce Omaha National Bank 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. Franklin Fourth St. National 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mellon National Bank 
Portland, Oregon ....... United States National 
i. Ra MAM sinarincc.cectdba First National Bank 
San Franciscd, Cal. ...... _... Wells Fargo Bank 
San Francisco, Cal. .......0.s08 Union Trust Co. 
Seattle, Wash. ........... Seattle National Bank 
Washington, D. C. ........ Riggs National Bank 


Bond holders residing in the Domin- 
ion of Canada must file their applica- 
tions either in Germany (with any 
bank) or in the United States with 
any of the above American banks. 
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Or "20 Years 
without loss 


Hard-earned dollars should have | 


the protection of guaranteed bonds 

backed by every dollar of the issuing house, 

Shrewd investors select from among guaranteed bonds 

those giving complete peace of mind. They insist upon; 
(1) A long record of high achievement. 


(2) The highest income obtainable with safety , now 8%, 

(3) The highest ratio of resources to outstanding guar. 
antees, 

(4) They insist that the guaranteeing house itself have 
large resources; 

(5) And an open and above board policy as to furnish. 
ing its financial statement. 


Hard-earned dollars are protected by bonds offered by § 


this firm whose present officers in advising the plac- 
ing of many millions of dollars in Miami, have recom- 
mended first mortgages yielding 8% for 
20 years without loss, 
Write for Our NewBook F. M. 


DAVENCSS PE RIC 


J INCORPORATED 


214 TO 218 NE. SECOND AVENUE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 











KANE, BROOKS & C0. 
INVESTMENTS 


7 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


























REAL JOBS FOR REAL MEN 
William L. Fletcher, Inc., acting as employment 
managers for corporations in locating and in- 
vestigating men for responsible positions, con- 
stantly has from 50 to 100 positions open at 
salaries usually ranging from $1,500 to $15,000 
a year. Complete information upon request with- 
out obligation. Strictest confidence observed. 
Not an agency 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 
80 Federal Street, Santon 











INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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How to Insure Continued 
American Prosperity 
Continued from page 28) 


foundations of righteousness 


broadest " 
and humanity. 

“Behind American prosperity there is 
something more than legions of inves- 
tors and countless mines and work- 
shops. All that we are and all that we 


have rests upon our American institu- 
tions. American prosperity has demon- 
strated the soundness of the principles 
of liberty and equality, proving that the 
two ideals can live and flower together 
and that they mark the road that leads 
to victory for humanity and for civiliza- 
tion. The people to-day are close to 
the ideals of Americanism; they see them 
with clearer vision and greater under- 
standing than at any time within the 
last thirty or forty years. 

“Innumerable abuse-correcting move- 


ments that arose between the Civil 
War and the World War might 
be analyzed and such analyses would 
show that even. sincere reformers 


despaired of equality under liberty. 

“How times have changed. ‘Wage 
slaves, ‘Living wage,’ ‘Concentration of 
wealth,’ ‘Invisible government,’ ‘Money 
power,’ fail to bring the old reactions. 
Prosperity has cost the demagogue 
much of his crowd; it has set the un- 
thinking to thinking, teaching the 
farmer to deal with economic causes, 
causing labor to establish banks, to 
abandon the theory of limited produc- 
tion, to seek to earn a share in pros- 
perity. 

“The Constitutional liberty we cher- 
ish is not freedom to do as we please. 
No one can do that. By Constitutional 
liberty we mean the right of property, 
including the right of contract and of 
labo1 and of personal freedom to sum- 
mon all that we have of vigor, strength, 
and intelligence to serve ourselves and 
society in the fields that call us; to se- 
lect our own risks; to launch efforts of 
our own choosing; to hold securely and 
enjoy the rewards of our successes, to 
do all these things subject only to such 
restraints as the common good may 
suggest or the preservation of liberty 
itself may demand. 


“It is the freedom which is the anti- 
thesis of the dull spectre of standard- 
ization, of molding and shaping all to 
common form or common thinking or 
common effort under the compulsion of 
government or any other force. 

“America has proved that liberty and 
equality can dwell together. We are 
meeting in a truly marvelous way the 
great test of civilization. 


“But we are by no means out of the 
woods, in some paradise where human 
nature is perfect and human _ frailty 
gone. Old arguments have lost their 
force, old slogans their significance, but 
new and insidious movements appear to 
break the co-ordination between liberty 
and equality. 

“In national political life we have de- 
stroyed party responsibility and substi- 
tuted a bloc system that is almost daily 
seeking to trade us out of our liberties. 
As one lone illustration: there are on 
the Federal statute books 5,000 laws with 












































IS THE “GLAD HAND” 


necessary in_ business? 
Whether or not you make 
friends easily, read “Why 
I Am Not a Good Mixer.” 


WILL THE 





| DEMOCRATS 
Read Senator 





want him? 
Jim Reed’s Story—‘Every 
| Year of It—Fight!” 








ARE THE 
GIRLS TO 
BLAME 


These and many other features in the December issue. At all 
| newsstands, 25c per copy. Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 


Success Magazine | 


251 Fourth Avenue, New York 

























“Why Men Are 
Not Marrying” 
discusses another 
side of modern 
youth. 







IS AMERICA SUFFER- 
ING FROM SPORTITIS? 


Mary K. Browne, the ten- 


nis star, says, ““We’re 
Sports-Mad Idiots!” 


HAS A NEWSPAPER’ A 
public _ responsibility? 
“Some Facts About the 
Tabloids” throws the spot- 
light on this question. 














penalties governing railroads. On the 
statute books of the States there are 
200,000 other railroad laws, regulating 
and controlling railroad management. 
“A common line of restraint runs 
through all of them. It is in the direc- 
tion of standardizing conduct and man- 
agement. Standardized management 1s 
put above initiative and originality. Re- 
straint is preferred to liberty under law. 
“We should be profoundly concerncd 
with this state of affairs. It is to me a 
terrifying thing that great business 
leaders must say that the prosperity of 
the American people depends upon what 
Congress does. There is a profound re- 
lation between government and social 
and economic progress; no one need 
deny or question the fact, but if we 
keep our government geared to Ameri- 
can institutions, we need not suffer the 


terror that chills us when our legisla- 
tors meet. 

“It was to me an equally terrifying 
thing that the Mellon tax program, 
meeting the wishes of the public mind 
and backed by the whole force of the 
executive branch of an Administration 
selected overwhelmingly by the people, 
was yet held up an unconscjonable time 
by the legislative methods we have al- 
lowed to grow up at Washington. 

“In this great State of ours (Califor- 
nia) one must go in some way before 
twelve different commissions, boards 
and officers fully to organize an irriga- 
tion district. Bureaucracy and bloc leg- 
islation menace our free institutions. 

“The summons is clear and loud that 
we concern ourselves with the sort of 
government we have and whither it 
drifts.” 
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IOUS VOYAGES—with all 

shore trips—including hotel ac- 
commodations, railway journeys, motor 
and launch trips, included in the price 


ou pay for your ticket to 
y CUBA, rat 


JAMAICA, Port Antonio, Kingston 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE, Cristobal 
COSTA RICA, Port Limon, San Jose 
COLOMBIA, Cartagena, Puerto Col- 
ombia, Santa Marta 
GUATEMALA, Puerto Barrios,Guate- 


mala 7 
BRITISH HONDURAS, Belize 
SPANISH HONDURAS, PuertoCortez, 
Puerto Castilla, Tela 
Write for illustrated booklet 
Passenger Traffic Dept. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


hf 


Room 1626,17 Battery Place, NewYork City 
wa 


























California’s 
finest fruits ~ 
direct to you/ 


$3.50 


(Check, Draft or P. O. Order) 


laces this box of eight pounds of 
lifornia’s finest Sun-Dried fruits in 
your hands, all charges prepaid. 
—figs, peaches, 
apricots, prunes 
You will enjoy these freshly packed, 
whelesome fruits on your own table. 
Your friends will enjoy receiving a 
package—direct frem California, asa 
gift from you. Attractively boxed. 


Dale Brothers 


Santa Clara County 
San Jose, California 


M back, of course, 
{ if received, you } 
ere net entirely satisfied. 
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Building and Mortage Survey 


Detroit a City of Many Industries—No 
Let-up in Building Activity 
Maxwell 


By R. D. 


NOW Detroit. Most of us know 
kK it as the center of a great auto 

manufacturing field. It is more 
than that. It is a great lake port. The 
manufactures of stoves and ranges reach 
enormous totals each year. Lead and 
varnish constitute other important pro- 
ducts of manufacture. The automobile 
industry has been a great stimulant to 
allied trades, and as the automobile has 
developed, so have the foundries, ma- 
chine shops, hardware, iron mills and 
so on. 

Detroit is not a one-industry city. The 
last five years have seen new ones come 
in and old ones expand. To-day it is 
estimated that there are some 3,600 man- 
ufacturing plants producing a diversi- 
fied list of products. In fact, so im- 
portant has the city become as a man- 
ufacturing center that it is expected the 
end of the year will see Detroit in third 
place industrially. 

The Ford Motor Company has been 
a contributing factor to the growth of 
Detroit. Then there is the General Mo- 
tors Corporation which is enlarging 
every year and already is second to 
none. In addition to the foregoing there 
is a new industry, as yet in its infancy 
but growing fast—aviation. 


Center for Aircraft Industry 


For the last four years the Detroit 
Board of Commerce has conducted a 
determined campaign for the purpose 
of locating the aircraft industry in that 
city. Already there are four Detroit- 
made planes. The Stout-Ford all-meta! 
monoplane, the Stinson Detroiter, the 
Buhl-Verville and the Powell plane. De- 
troit has also assumed leadership in the 
aircraft motor industry. For several 
years Packard has built aircraft :notors 
ot recognized merit. In addition sev- 
eral other companies manufacture mo- 
tors some of- which are being used as 
standard equipment by foreign aircraft 
manufacturers. 

Further indication of Detroit’s grow- 
ing importance in the field of aviation 
is seen in the construction of airports. 
The Ford company maintains one of 
these at Dearborn. It is considered the 
most modern in the world. The Com- 
mon Council of the city of Detroit has 
voted to construct a municipal airport. 
This will be located four and one-half 
miles from the heart of the downtown 
district. 

Here and there throughout the coun- 
try we find building construction falling 
off both in the number of permits is- 
sued and the value. This is not the 
case in Detroit. On the contrary the 
nine months to September 30 indicated 
that the city was third from the stand- 
point of permit value. On the other 
hand, there was a falling off in the 
number of permits issued, these total- 
ing 28,875 to September 1 this year as 
compared with 29,440 during the same 
period of 1925. Total value approximated 
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$126,881,398, compared with $123,779 457 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 
The difference between the number of 
building permits and that of the total 
value of permits, is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that the units under construc. 
tion this year average considerably 
higher in value than those of last year, 
The General Motors Building, second 
largest of its kind in the world is located 
here. It cost $20,000,000 to complete 
and was partly financed by an issue of 
real estate bonds. The Book Tower is 
the city’s tallest structure. This is owned 
by the Bock Estate which also controls 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 

Over 15,000 retail dealers are doing 
business in the city. Some of the lead- 
ing classes are as follows: Groceries 
3,465, of which over 600 were chain 
stores; confectioners, 1,736; meats, 1,208; 
soft drink 1,048; bakers 461; drugs 650; 
— 648; furniture 295; clothing 


Rank clearings indicate that the 
people are transacting a tremendous vol- 
ume of business. In 1910 clearings to- 
taled $910,835,000 and ten years later 
the total exceeded six billion dollars. 
Part of this increase has undoubtedly 
been influenced by the fact that De- 
troit is among the first as a home city 
as measured in percentage of home- 
owning citizens. Population increase 
during the ten year period 1910-1920 
showed a percentage of 113.3. If the 
present rate keeps up there should be 
a population of more than 2,000,000 in 
Detroit by 1930. 


Large Population 


The 1926 estimated population of 
Greater Detroit (consisting of Detroit, 
the cities of Highland Park and Ham- 
tramck which lie entirely within its bor- 
ders, and the continguous suburbs whose 
residents have their occupations and 
business interests in Detroit), was 1,- 
561,437. The United States Census Bu- 
reau estimated the population of De- 
troit alone at 1,242,044, in 1925. 

The reader should not let the fore- 
going lead to the impression that De- 
troit is not beautiful. It is. When one 
steps from Detroit’s newest railway 
terminal, he does not see an automo- 
bile factory. Instead he gazes across 
Roosevelt Park toward an historic high- 
way which is responding rapidly to the 
touch of progress. 

As one wanders through the city he 
finds himself in a city of surprises. It 
is, as one enthusiast terms it, “The City 
Beautiful; The City Dynamic; A City 
Where Life is Worth Living.” It is a 
community whose 225 years of history 
is written in many text-books. 

Detroit is optimistic. It sees no les- 
sening of opportunity at every hand for 
the profitable investment of money and 
energy. One likes its buoyancy, its zeal, 
its hum of purposeful activity, its help- 
fulness to the uninitiated. 
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DIVIDENDS 








ESSENTIAL SERVICE 
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IN 19 STATES 


| ‘MIDDLE“WEST 

_ UTILITIES COMPANY 

: Notice of Dividend 

on Prior Lien Stock 

The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Two Dol- 
lars ($2.00) upon each share 
of the outstanding Prior Lien 
Capital Stock, payable De- 
cember 15, 1926, to all Prior 
Lien stockholders of record 
on the company’s books at 
the close of business at 5:00 
o'clock P. M., November 30, 

# 1926. 

f EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 




















































Remington Typewriter Company 
First and Second Preferred Dividend No. 82 
New York, November 9, 1926. 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 134% ($1.75) 
per share on the First Preferred stock of 
this Company, payable January 1, 1927, to 
stockholders of record December 15, 1926. 

The Board of Directors also declared a 
quarterly dividend of 2% ($2.00) per share 
on the Second Preferred stock yable 
January 1, 1927, to stockholders of record 
December 15, 1926. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 








Independent Oil and Gas Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


October 25, 1926. 
DIVIDEND No. 17 
Notice is hereby given that the Directors of 
this company, at the regular quarterly meeting 
held October 25, 1926, declared a cash dividend 
for the fourth quarter of 1926 of 25c per share, 
payable January 17, 1927, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 30, 1926. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 


The quarterly dividend of one and three-quar- 
ters per cent. (134%) upon the Seven Per t. 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation declared by the Board of Directors 
on October 28, 1926, will be payable on January 
3, 1927 to the holders of record thereof at the 
close of business on December 3, 1926. 

Checks will be mailed. 

R. E. McMATH, Secretary. 
Dated November 12, 1926. 
























AMERICAN TELEPHONE ANO TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 
149th Dividend . 

The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on January 15, 1927, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
December 20, 1926. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 











FRESH EGGS 


Let me supply you genuine fresh hen 
eggs direct, express paid; also Tennessee 
sweet potatoes, express paid. 


N. S. COLE. Newbern, Tenn. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 


copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





Of Course 


Two colored boys were engaged to 
change one of the large heavy tires used 
on the present day type of motor coaches. 
The bulk and weight of the tire was giv- 
ing them quite a little trouble and a by- 
stander, noticing this, made an offer of 
a quarter to the one making the nearest 
correct guess of the actual weight of 
the tire. 

The first darkie to proffer his guess 
very confidently said, “Dis here tire weighs 
thirty-five pounds, boss.” 

Whereupon the other boy hilariously 
drolled his reply, “Boss, dat shows how 
ignorant some niggers is. Ah jes put 
seventy pounds air in dat tire.”—$5 prize 
to H. M. Falvery, Morrisville, Pa. 

* * * 
Two Views 

“Why so gloomy?” 

“T can’t get out of debt.” 

“That’s nothing; I can’t even get in.” 
—Exchange. 

* * * 
The Boss’ Idea 
Stenographer No. 1: “The idea of 
you working steady, eight hours per 
day; I couldn’t think of it.” 
Stenographer No. 2: “I couldn't 
either; it was the boss who thought of 
that.”—-Exchange. 
* * 8 
Toleration 
At a state press association banquet 
one young editor during his speech gave 

a rather detailed account of how he, when 

a boy, used to work in the printing office 

of one of the older editors present and 

had received one dollar a week for his 

services, obviously to show that he was a 

self-made newspaperman. 

When the elderly editor, to whom he 
had referred, arose to give his address, 


he began by saying: “For several years | 


now I have listened to: Mr. G——— tell 
this story about working in my print 
shop when a boy for one dollar a week, 
which is very true; and I just wish to 
give the rest of the story, presuming that 
he does not know it. His father gave 
me the dollar which I paid him every 
Saturday night.”—Prize of “Forbes Epi- 
grams” to F. A. Troutman, Tremont, Neb. 
* * * 
Assisting the Pastor 


“Sistah Jones, I’se takin’ up a collec- 
tion fo de benefit of our worthy pastah,” 
explained one of the brethren. “You 
know, he’s leavin’ us fo’ to take a church 
down in Mobile, an’ we thought we'd 
get together and give him a little mo- 
mentum.”—Exchange. 

* * * 


Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Today’s 

Financial 
News 

Today! 


Only an evening newspaper 
can publish New York’s clos- 
ing financial reports in San 
Francisco at the close of 
each day’s activity. 


It is this time difference and 
The Call’s ideal publishing 
hours, combined with The 
Call’s excellent financial re- 
views, that has created a re- 
sponsive audience for adver- 
tisers who use FINANCIAL 
PAGES in 


he 


San Francisco 


CALL 
a 
REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK 
Herbert W. Maloney, 604 Times Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
John H. Lederer, 901 Hearst Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES 
Karl J. Shull, Transportation Bldg. 

















homes for 
immediate 
lease 


Eight charmingly fur- 
nished six-room Spanish homes in 
the best section of beautiful Or- 
lando. Everything supplied, from 
linen and silver to grand pianos. 
Grape-fruit trees on every lot. 
Each an ideal winter home in the 
most stable and attractive section 
of Florida. Private garages. 


Nos. 1 to 8, Broadway Court 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


For complete information, floor plans, 
terms, etc., communicate at once with 
the owner. WALTER IOOR, 527 N. 
BROADWAY, ORLANDO, FLA. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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30c More a Day for Lighting Increases 
Production Six Per Cent 


HIS is the actual experience of the Standard Regis- Practically all of them thought they had good light- 

ter Company of Dayton, Ohio. While it seems ing until the change was made. Now they know the 
outstanding, over 15,000 plants in various parts of the |= many benefits obtainable from PROPER lighting and 
country, last year, made similar savings. how little it costs to make the change. 


The lighting of the composing 
room of the Standard Register 
Company. was brought up to 
standard through recom- 
mendations of the Dayton 
Power & Light Company. 

In Dayton alone, 58 
factories improved 
their lighting last year. 


: = a a You, too, can increase your production by bringing your 
Industrial i ee - lighting up to the proper standard. Without cost your 
Lighting eet 


local electric light company will gladly show you how. 


Fact No. 2 


Industrial Lighting Committee, National Electric Light Association 
29 West 39th St., New York 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





